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Liberal Education for Democratic 
Victory and Lasting Peace 


By Rosert M. HutTcHINs 


Now THAT EVERY able-bodied boy must enter the armed 
forces soon after he has reached the age of eighteen, we need to 
re-examine the conduct of higher learning in America to 
determine how to adapt it to this totally new situation. 
4 What education does the youth of America have by the time 
they have reached the age of eighteen? What education 
ought they tohave? And what ought the armed forces to try 
to do with them now and in the future? 
_ If we look at the average high school graduate we see that 
his educational experience has been of a highly miscellaneous 
variety. Graduation from high school signifies in general 
that the individual has reached the age of eighteen. It would 
be difficult to prove that in the ordinary case it means very 
much more. Such evidence as we have in regard to the 
literacy of high school graduates or their ability to perform 
simple mathematical operations is not encouraging. We do 
not expect the high school graduate to have a grasp of the 
basic principles of science. He may have been through shops 
and may have learned to use his hands; on the other hand he 
may not. He may have had some vocational training, but it 
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is likely to be ill-adapted to the peculiar vocation of soldiering, 
Relatively few high schools have units of the R.O.T.C., and 
where they have them they seem better calculated to produce 
majorettes than competent fighting men. 

The academic records of high school graduates give slight 
indication of the branches of military service into which they 
should go. They give no better indication of their usefulness 
as industrial workers or as students in those branches, such as 
medicine, dentistry, and engineering, where further education 
is required. Nor have we at this moment any other tests 
which will help us to discriminate successfully among pro- 
spective scientists, engineers, candidates for officers’ training, 
or private soldiers. One of the important by-products of 
the war will be the development of such tests. We are al- 
ready finding that men admitted on the basis of screening tests 
to Army Signal Corps schools will do as well or better than 
college graduates selected on the basis of their academic 
records. It is ridiculous that the Signal Corps has so far de- 
clined to commission men who have demonstrated their ability 
in such schools unless they have had college work. I hope we 
shall soon learn that it is what a man can do that should deter- 
mine his military réle rather than the years of formal school- 
ing he has had. 

The country over, the years of formal schooling the indi- 
vidual gets depend on the income of his parents and not on his 
intelligence. It has never been established that there is any 
relation between a man’s intelligence and the income of his 
parents. To say nothing of the inadequacies of the cur- 
riculum, we know that an educational system which measures 
achievement in time served and credits accumulated, on the 
basis of examinations given by the teachers who taught the 
courses, cannot claim that there is an infallible connection 
between progress through the system and the intellectual 
development of the pupil. 
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Nevertheless we must admit that today screening tests 
given at graduation from high school will not discriminate 
the abilities of the young with sufficient detail or sufficient 
accuracy to permit us to rely on them as the exclusive index 
to the capacities we are seeking to discover. Yet it is clear 
that if boys are to be drafted at eighteen some of them must 
be selected for further education so that they may meet the 
needs of the armed forces for scientists, professional men, 
and officers. 

I do not believe that the number so selected from the high 
school graduates of the country can exceed 200,000. This 
number, or something like it, will be required. They must 
be selected somehow, and a combination of their academic 
records and the various screening tests now in use may do the 
trick. They will then have to be trained; the question is 
where, on what basis, and how. 

The answers to these questions can best be arrived at by 
inquiring what should be the content of the education to be 
given these selected 200,000 men. I believe no one will dis- 
pute the proposition that our greatest educational failure is 
in what used to be called the liberal arts, namely, reading, 
writing, and mathematics. Since the army must make up 
for basic defects in the education of high school graduates, it 
seems likely that it must give its prospective doctors, engineers, 
and officer candidates an education in these disciplines or 
rather see to it that they get an education in them. 

Such an education could not be obtained even by concen- 
trated effort in nine to eighteen months after high school. 
However, these men should be a select group, chosen on the 
basis of ability, under military discipline, paid, and in uniform, 
with few of the distractions normally incident to college life. 
Under proper instruction, they should be able to get some 
start on a liberal education in this period. 

They should do so at institutions which have the staff, to 
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say nothing of the housing and feeding facilities, which are 
necessary for the job. There have been till lately 650,000 
men in the colleges and universities of the United States. This 
number will be drastically cut down if only 200,000 of the 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-old group are sent to such insti- 
tutions for what I have called basic education. When we add 
the requirement of a staff competent to do the work, we must 
see that a comparatively small percentage of the colleges of the 
country are equipped to meet the needs of the armed forces 
and that therefore many of the 1700 institutions of this type 
will either close for the duration or will subsist on payments 
made by women until they are drafted and by 4-F’s until they 
are reclassified. 

This becomes even clearer when we reflect on the next step 
which the Army must take in the education of the specialists 
it needs. At the conclusion of nine to eighteen months of 
basic education the Army will be compelled to select mea for 
medical, engineering, and scientific education. Those not 
selected will presumably go to officers candidate schools. It 
is obvious that specialized training in high frequency, 
meteorology, medicine, dentistry, and engineering must be 
carried on at great scientific and technological centers. It 
cannot be done at the usual college of liberal arts. There is 
simply no escaping the conclusion that the drafting of men 
of eighteen will mean the closing of many four-year colleges 
and the radical reduction of many more. 

The various enlisted reserve corps will have to be liquidated 
as rapidly as possible. The regulations governing these re- 
serves provided that in the absence of an emergency call from 
the government the students in them were to be deferred 
until they had completed a four-year college course, that 1s, 
until they had, on the average, reached the age of twenty-two. 
This arrangement was bad enough when the draft age was 
twenty. It gave a two-year deferment simply because a boy 
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was in college. Since almost anybody can get into and stay 
insome kind of college if he has the money to pay his way, this 
amounted to giving a two-year deferment to those who could 
pay for it. A two-year deferment on such grounds is intoler- 
able. A four-year deferment is impossible. Hereafter men 
who are sent to educational institutions beyond the age of 
eighteen must be selected because of their ability, and they 
must be paid in order to make sure that it is their ability and 
not the financial resources of their parents which determines 
the length and character of their educational career. 

Since these enlisted reserves have served to maintain the 
colleges, the abolition of the reserves will remove another prop 
from under them. The first major educational casualty of 
the war will be the standard four-year college of liberal arts. 

To estimate the importance of this casualty to the country 
we must consider what we are gaining and what we are losing. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that we are gaining the war. 
If we have to have 9,000,000 men under arms, we must choose 
between men who are too old for active service, and who have 
domestic and industrial responsibilities and those who are at 
the best time of life for military training and who are without 
such responsibilities. The reduction of the draft age to 
eighteen is indispensable to the ‘conduct of the war on the 
scale upon which we are apparently proposing to conduct it. 

Since the only object we have before us is victory, we must 
be prepared for any sacrifice to achieve it. If our educational 
institutions must be sacrificed for the duration, then we must 
sacrifice them. But we may perhaps be permitted to point 
out the losses that we incur in the process, not by way of com- 
plaint, but by way of discovering whether any of these losses 
must be repaired in order to achieve victory, to say nothing of 
a just and durable peace. 

Nobody is more conscious than I am of the shortcomings 
of the American college of liberal arts. It is confused and 
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confusing. It has been held together of late only by the fact 
that it has been impossible to get the bachelor’s degree except 
by attending it. It has long since ceased to be a college of 
liberal arts and has become either a combination trade school 
and country club, or a place where nice boys and girls have ; 
nice time under the supervision of nice men and women in ; 
nice environment. The amazing fact is that in all the dis- 
cussion of the reduction of the draft age almost nobody with- 
out a professional stake in education has said a word about it, 
The incredible fact is that in this country, presumably de- 
voted since the Northwest Ordinance to the cause of educa- 
tion, our people are apparently prepared to see the educational 
system wrecked without a thought or even a sigh. These 
facts suggest that in the last fifty years we have so conducted 
our educational institutions as to convince our fellow coun- 
trymen that they are a peacetime luxury, that their object 
is really football, fraternities, and fun, and that they must of 
course be abandoned when something really big and impor- 
tant, like a war, is going on. The political leaders, the mili- 
tary officials, and our fellow-citizens are all our products or 
our beneficiaries. If they feel that we have nothing to con- 
tribute to winning the war, it is our fault. 

The rapid expansion of education in the last half century 
has given us little opportunity to think about what we were 
doing or why or whether we were doing it in the most effec- 
tive and economical manner. The organization of American 
education is archaic. It leads to duplication and delay all 
along the line and has produced that painful prolongation of 
adolescence which is so sad a characteristic of American so- 
ciety. The vested interests of those who operate the various 
units of this archaic system have co-operated with the vast 
influx of students to perpetuate a program of education from 
the grades to the bachelor’s degree which is distinguished 
only by its length. Everybody knows that the American 
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student is less mature intellectually by at least two years than 
his British or European contemporary. 

But when all this is said we must say one thing more. We 
must add that the college of liberal arts, which has done more 
than its share to confuse and retard American education, has 
stood historically for an ideal and a tradition which America 
needs and needs today as never before. That ideal and that 
tradition are the ideal and tradition of the free man, the free 
member of the free community. They are, in short, the 
liberal ideal and the liberal tradition. Though it has yielded 
to the universal demand for vocational training, though it 
has been tempted to regard itself as an institution preparatory 
to the professional schools, though it has dissipated its energies 
in what is called college life, the liberal college has in a vague 
and inadequate way cherished the liberal ideal and the liberal 
tradition. It is the only educational institution that has. If 
the liberal arts college is to play a minor role for the duration, 
and if, as we are reliably informed, this is to be a long war, 
some substitute for the contribution of the liberal arts college 
must be found. 

But before trying to find it perhaps I should seek to estab- 
lish the proposition that liberal education is important in time 
of war. I shall confine myself to the issue of winning the 
war. I shall say nothing about the effect of the education 
of a people on the kind of peace they may be able and willing 
tomake. Much could be said about this. But I hear there 
are people who don’t like to have peace mentioned now; and 
I want to confine myself to matters about which there can be 
no dispute. We are agreed that we want to win the war. I 
propose to show that liberal education, education which is not 
vocational, professional, or technological, is necessary to win 
the war. 

We hear on every hand that this is not so. Mr. Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower Commission, has 
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said that non-essential courses that we have come to regard as 
essential to liberal education must be replaced. “This war.” 
Mr. McNutt says, “demands chemists, engineers, doctors, ex- 
perts in nutrition, public health and agriculture.” It cer- 
tainly does. But if we look at it in its lowest terms, how can 
we ever get experts in the lofty reaches of these professions 
unless they have some basic education first? Mr. McNutt 
certainly does not think that a boy can or should go direct 
from a conventional American high school into the study of 
medicine. And if there is one handicap that most afflicts 
professional education it is the lack of adequate preliminary 
education under which professional students labor. As a 
former dean of a law school I can testify to that, and anybody 
in schools of medicine, engineering, and pharmacy will tell 
you the same thing. If we are to accomplish in anything 
like the time at our disposal the training of competent profes- 
sional men for war service we shall have to do all we can to 
relieve professional schools of the burden of making up for the 
defects in the preliminary education of their students. 

But this is writing on a very low level. I do not mean to 
rest the case for liberal education on the necessity of pre- 
professional training. I mean to assert its value to every 
fighting man. The narrowly-trained specialist who does not 
understand what he is doing and why and who cannot meet 
unexpected situations is a greater menace in this war than he 
has been in any other. The reason is that in this war greater 
reliance is placed on the initiative and independence of the 
individual soldier than ever before. It is precisely the object 
of liberal education to develop the power to think and to 
meet unexpected situations. It is folly to suppose that the 
German soldier, for example, is a mere mechanical man oper- 
ated by remote control. From the time of von Clausewitz 
the German army has held that the soldier stands on two legs, 
one material and the other moral. By moral is meant all 
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that is implied in non-technological training. The German 
soldier is totally indoctrinated for total war. The German 
equivalent of liberal education is this fascist indoctrination, 
an education for political slavery, but by no means a training 
calculated to produce a military automaton. The German 
soldier is probably freer and more independent on the field 
of battle than his family is at home. 

Leland Stowe, writing from Moscow on September 16, 
says, 
In America we have been concentrating on giving our boys plenty of 
weapons and also the world’s finest uniforms and the best chow that soldiers 
anywhere on the globe get today. That’s all very fine. But are we 


spending half as much time, thought, and energy putting those other, 
invisible weapons into the minds and hearts of our fighting men? 


It is the object of liberal education to put those other, invisi- 
ble weapons into the minds and hearts of our fighting men. 

The British have not been swept off their feet by the hys- 
terical notion that the only education appropriate to wartime 
is one designed to produce low-grade mechanics. I am un- 
able to discover that the content of British education has 
changed at all as a result of the war. The government will 
not draft a professor of Greek, philosophy, or English litera- 
ture if his university needs him to carry on work in these fields, 
even though he is of draft age, unmarried, and without depen- 
dents. In this country, under the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
plan, the students have been deferred while their teachers were 
being drafted. 

Charles Dollard of the Carnegie Corporation has lately 
made a study of the effects of the war on Canadian education. 
He states his conclusion as follows: 

Canada is still operating on the assumption that trained minds are a national 
resource and is still conscious of the fact that war presents problems which 


cannot be solved with a slide rule.? 


*“The War and the Canadian Universities,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (October, 1942), p. 350. 
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In this country the whole weight of the government is 
massed behind the proposition that all the problems of fight- 
ing the war can be solved with a slide rule. Since, as I have 
shown, we have never cared very much about liberal educa- 
tion anyway, since the prevailing view’ of educators is that we 
must be realistic, that is, we must assemble and distribute the 
facts of life, we must teach our students the routines of voca- 
tions and not bother with such abstract notions as right and 
wrong or the end of the State, educators and governmental 
officers now conspire to convince our people that an education 
designed to produce technically-trained robots is the only 
education that can be of the slightest use in winning the war. 
A moment’s reflection will convince any rational man that 
exclusive insistence on this kind of education will lose the war, 
or at least will not help us to win it, and will leave us after a 
long war with a country in which no rational man would care 
tolive. For though the robot will not be an effective fighting 
man in modern war, he will be a full-grown menace to his 
fellow-citizens in time of peace. 

Consider the High School Victory Corps. It is sponsored 
jointly by the War Manpower Commission, the Army, the 
Navy, the Civil Aeronautical Authority, and the United 
States Office of Education. On learning the attitude of these 
agencies the principal at Sandy Spring, Maryland, tore up his 
old curriculum and got his pupils busy drilling, exercising, 
apple picking, bandage rolling, taking care of working moth- 
ers’ children, doing janitor work, and learning how to fly. 

Probably the curriculum of the high school at Sandy Spring, 
Maryland, was not very good. Perhaps it could be torn up 
without great loss to the world. But think what this country 
will be like if all the high school students in it devote the next 
three or four years to drilling, exercising, apple picking, 
bandage rolling, taking care of working mothers’ children, 
doing janitor work, and learning to fly. 
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Or consider the advice now freely offered by the United 
States Office of Education that the primary obligation of the 
high schools is to teach aviation, radio, and kindred subjects. 
And this at a time when the Air Force is complaining that the 
high school graduates applying as cadets cannot read and write 
or do simple arithmetic, and the Navy is deploring the fact 
that the educational system is failing to produce men who 
have developed such habits of clear and incisive thinking as 
the Navy demands in officers. What all the branches of the 
service are entitled to expect from the educational system is 
exactly these habits of clear and incisive thinking plus a grasp 
of the intellectual technics and the fundamental principles 
necessary to any further training and to the mastery of un- 
expected situations. Is it presumptuous to suggest that 
schools which have not succeeded in teaching arithmetic 
should not try to teach aerodynamics? 

If, then, liberal education is essential to victory, and if the 
only institution that has made any pretense of giving it, the 
liberal arts college, is now fated to disappear for the duration, 
how can we maintain the liberal tradition in this country? 
This is the greatest question that faces the educators of the 
United States. We need have few fears that we shall not have 
enough technicians to win the war. In addition to those 
turned out by the schools, the armed forces are producing 
them by the hundreds of thousands. What we should fear is 
that we shall not have enough people who can think. It isa 
vain hope that we can win the war without thinking or that a 
few thinkers can direct millions of robots to victory. A 
liberal education should be the possession of every American 
soldier, and not merely of a selected 200,000 or any other 
limited group, if only for the reason that the soldier will be a 
better soldier if he knows how to think. 

Since this is so, we can see our problem clearly. What is 
thought of as a liberal education has been given in this coun- 
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try by colleges graduating their students by the average age of 
twenty-two. In some places an attempt has been made, 
through the junior college, to do the job by the age of twenty, 
We shall now have to accomplish it by the age of eighteen. 

This means that we shall have to do in twelve years what 
has hitherto taken us fourteen or sixteen. Can it be done? 
I think it must be done, and I think it can. 

Twelve years is a long time. If we have clearly in mind 
what we want to do with the period, if the government will 
leave us free to do it, and if we can install a proper organiza- 
tion, I have no doubt that we can give a liberal education to 
every American by the time he is called to the colors. It is 
not time we need. It is intelligence and courage. In every 
other country in the so-called civilized world it has been found 
possible to give a liberal education, or what passes in each 
country for one, by the age of eighteen. I cannot believe 
that the American student or the American teacher is so dull 
that we must take two to four years longer to do a worse 
job. 

We have, then, twelve years. How shall we organize 
them? The 6—4~4 plan supplies the answer. A six-year ele- 
mentary school, a four-year high school, and a four-year col- 
lege, with the college and part of the high school operated the 
year round, will bring our pupils to graduation from college 
by the time they are drafted. And why should we not work, 
too, toward the program proposed by President Gannon of 
Fordham, a six-year elementary school, a three-year high 
school, and a three-year college? On such a scheme, with- 
out using the summers at all, we could pive our students a 
college education by the age of eighteen. 

It will be said that it can’t be done. But this requires us 
to ask what the course of study should be and how an ideal 
curriculum would compare, in terms of time consumed, 
with the one we have today. I hold this truth to be self- 
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evident, that no program of liberal education, whether it ends 
at eighteen or twenty-two, can produce a man who will never 
have to learn anything more. A liberal education should 
communicate the leading facts, principles, and ideas which 
an educated man should possess, together with the intellectual 
technics needed to acquire, understand, and apply more facts, 
principles, and ideas. Education is or should be a life-long 
process. We delude ourselves if we think that educational 
institutions, by any age, can do what only a full life of study, 
reflection, and experience can accomplish. 

We have time in twelve years for liberal education if we will 
remorselessly drive out of the curriculum everything which is 
not liberal education. In this twelve years we have no time 
for poultry-raising and salesmanship. We have no time 
for vocational training. All the technology these graduates 
will need will be taught them inthe Army. We are infinitely 
better prepared to give a liberal education than the Army is. 
The Army is better equipped to give vocational training of 
the kind it needs than we are. If we can give the basic educa- 
tion the Army will not have to spend a year to eighteen 
months in giving it. The Army can begin its specialized in- 
struction as soon as men are drafted. And the Army will get 
the doctors, engineers, and other specialists it needs from two 
to four years earlier than it has been getting them in the 
past. 

The duplication and overlapping in the American educa- 
tional system are notorious. We know the system is full of 
waste, water, and frivolity. But we know, too, that we have 
no time for these things now. The vested interests of educa- 
tors in certain types of courses and certain types of organiza- 
tion, the mistaken demands of industry that the schools should 
train its hands, the silly claims of silly parents that their chil- 
dren should pass pleasantly from grade to grade whether they 
have learned anything or not—these long-standing afflictions 
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of American education must fall before the overwhelming 
necessity that the war places upon us of producing an intel- 
ligent and informed citizenry and an intelligent and informed 
soldiery. 

It can be done. The requirements are courage and com- 
mon sense. Surely we can muster enough of these for the 
task. If we do not, we shall find that education is dominated 
by the short-sighted views of public officials and military men, 
to the detriment of the public and military service. It is not 
too much to say that these officers have shown, educationally 
speaking, little evidence of knowing what is good for them 
or for the public interests they have in charge. 

But if we have the intelligence to develop a defensible 
program and the courage to put it into effect we shall help 
them win the war in spite of themselves. We shall do more. 
We shall establish American education on a sound and rational 
basis and thus wring progress from catastrophe. 

The problems that I have been discussing are the most 
serious that confront the educational world. You will notice 
that I have not mentioned the large universities. They de- 
serve a parting word. 

They have entered a new phase of their history, the phase 
of education by contract. Institutions are supported to solve 
problems selected by the government and to train men and 
women chosen by the government, in fields and by methods 
prescribed by the government, using a staff assembled in terms 
of requirements laid down by the government. The insti- 
tutions cannot look at the projects too closely or inquire into 
their fitness to carry them on. If they did, they might not 
get the contracts. All the questions with which universities 
have concerned themselves, who should teach what to whom 
and how, the questions of the methods of instruction, the 
qualifications of students and teachers, and the ends and ideals 
of education, these questions can no longer be decided by com- 
munities of scholars. 
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What, for example, do we want from the Humanities 
nowadays? Not philosophy, history, literature, or the arts. 
We want intensive language instruction. We want high 
school graduates taught Malay, Eskimo, or Pidgin English in 
six weeks so that when they are sent into occupied territories 
as military police the execution of their orders will not be 
delayed by the hunt for an interpreter. Do you want teach- 
ers of Malay, Eskimo, or Pidgin English? A six weeks inten- 
sive course will turn a professor of Greek or French Literature 
into an instructor adequate to the purposes of the military 
police. If you can’t find convertible professors of this type 
you may get teachers from high schools or from business or 
you may drain off the faculties of other institutions. 

So attractive are these possibilities to some universities that 
we hear reports that after the war they will abolish their 
present organization into groups of departments, based on the 
traditional intellectual disciplines, and reorganize on a regional: 
basis, with the geographic divisions of space instead of the 
intellectual activities of man marking the various lines of em- 
phasis within the university. 

Isee no reason to suppose that education by contract will end 
with the war. On the contrary, a government which has once 
discovered that universities can be used to solve immediate 
problems, or to pretend to solve them, is likely to intensify the 
practice as its problems grow more serious.” The political 
and industrial necessities of the post-war period may result 
in such an expansion of education by contract that we shall 
have two kinds of state universities in this country, those sup- 
ported by the forty-eight jurisdictions through grants of 
public money for general purposes and those supported by the 
national government through grants for special research or 
training, 


* Already from educational quarters there have come proposals that the government 
subsidize private liberal education; cf. Alexander Meiklejohn, “The Future of Liberal Edu- 
cation,” The New Republic, Vol. 108, No. 4 (Jan. 25, 1943) pp. 113-5, and Alvin John- 
son in the Bulletin of the New School for Social Research, No. 8 (Feb. 1, 1943). 
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Violent changes are going on in the composition of facyl- 
ties, in the selection of students, in the content of courses of 
study, and in the structure of universities. They are not 
planned. They have no ulterior purpose. I speak in no 
critical or even hortatory spirit. I merely point out things 
that everybody knows as a reminder that we shall never have 
again the educational system that we had before the war. The 
task of developing a system through which the hopes and 
aspirations of our people may be realized falls not alone upon 
the educators of the country, though I recognize that the pri- 
mary responsibility is theirs. This task falls too on the Ameri- 
can people, for in a democracy it is impossible that any edu- 
cational system which does not reflect the ideals of the nation 
can long survive. Education is a means of perpetuating and 
even of accentuating accepted values, not a method by which 
we can lift ourselves by our own bootstraps into a different 
spiritual world. The educators of America can, I think, 
maintain liberal education and true universities in this coun- 
try, but if they are to do so the American people must want 
liberal education and true universities. I cannot believe that 
they will fail to want them when they understand that they 
are indispensable to winning the war and to the establishment 
of a just and lasting peace. 
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The Roots of the Tree of Learning 
By Francis NEILSON 


THE GRADUAL DETERIORATION of the true purpose of a uni- 
versity has taken place within three generations at most. 
The change, however, became noticeable about the time when 
Mark Pattison was Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Almost a century ago, that great scholar said: 

The colleges were in their origin endowments, not for the elements of a 
general liberal education, but for the prolonged study of special and pro- 
fessional faculties by men of ripe age. The colleges, while they incidentally 
aided in elementary education, were specially devoted to the highest learn- 
ing... . This was the theory of the middle-age university and the design 
of collegiate foundations in their origin. Time and circumstances have 
brought about a total change. . . . Here and there college walls may shelter 
an occasional student but not in larger proportions than may be found in 
private life. Elementary teaching of youths under twenty is now the only 
function performed by the university and about the only object of college 
endowments. Colleges were homes for the life-study of the highest and 
most abstruse parts of knowledge. They have become boarding schools in 
which the learned languages are taught to youths.* 


Since Pattison’s day, the exact sciences have received more 
attention in many institutions than was given to them when 
Tyndall and Huxley imagined that we were embarked upon 
the seas of invention, bound for the regions of scientific dis- 
covery. And now, for a full generation, we have been 
tempest-tossed, and the barque of learning is driving fast 
before the gales of war and soon will be a helpless wreck upon 
the rocks of statecraft and nationalism. It is strange that 
such a transformation could take place in so short a time, but 
many saw it coming, although their warnings went unheeded. 

The real reasons for the change are not far to seek; they lie 


1 “Suggestions for Academical Organisation with especial reference to Oxford,” 1850, 
p. oy Cf. Thomas Huxley, “Lectures and Lay Sermons,” Everyman’s Library, 1910, 
p. 69. 
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in the disordered thought of the modern conception of the 
purpose of man. He has cut adrift from the line of tradition 
and knows not how he came to be nor how he has reached the 
place he occupies in the world today. The thought cultivated 
in so many of our educational institutions—that the child 
must express himself and that he must be given every op- 
portunity to reveal his true character—is directly contrary to 
every idea held by the great educationists of the past; for they 
believed that education was a discipline of the mind and 
taught the child the exercises of self-control, thereby enabling 
him to avoid the pitfalls of ignorance and unseemly be- 
havior. Strange as it may seem to the men who today foster 
the notions that the future begins with us and that the past 
has nothing to teach us, it may be pointed out that there were 
giants of learning long ago who, while expressing themselves, 
at the same time revealed in their characters a greatness that 
is sadly missing in those who attempt to lead us today. 
However, the tree of learning is not yet uprooted. There 
are branches on its trunk and, although the skepticism and 
occasional derision of our time have blighted the leaves and 
broken some twigs, the roots are still firmly embedded in the 
soil of our culture. Therefore, while there is time, perhaps 
it is not amiss to turn our attention to the sources from 
which we derive all that is best and praiseworthy in what re- 
mains left to us today. The culture of Christendom is a 
romance which is woven into the texture of our life and 
thought so closely that it is almost impossible to dissociate 1t 
from the achievements of our people. When we look back 
upon the origins of our life of learning, we see a long line of 
men who sacrificed everything to enable their fellows to 
raise themselves from the mire of vandalism and all darkness 
of mind to the highest planes of humility and refinement. 
And it is to the records of the Church, the universities, and 
the first schools that we must turn when we wish to trace the 
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story of our mental and spiritual emancipation. Let us, then, 
in brief space journey back once more to the beginnings of 
our attempts to gain knowledge and the disciplines that 
taught us how to use it. 

There are so many works by scholars, dealing with what are 
called the “Dark Ages” (say from the fifth century to the 
tenth), that it seems strange that there are writers of our 
day who ignore these findings; for they have placed before 
us what is perhaps the most interesting section of the history 
of learning of this era. To compile a bibliography of the 
books that have been written during the past fifty years, in 
which we can trace the beginnings of our search for knowledge, 
would be to monopolize many pages of THE JouRNAL. It 
would not be a list exclusively British and Irish; it would in- 
clude many of the scholars of France, Spain, Germany, and 
Italy. To these also we should add the names of some erudite 
American writers whose works are scarcely ever mentioned by 
those authors who now refer to the past in their works on 
education and its history. 

Towards the close of the fifth century there arose in Ireland 
several centers of learning. To mention only one in this 
review, the school of Armagh was noted as a place “thronged 
by scholars from Britain as from Ireland.” For those who shy 
at the very thought of going to the authorities on this subject, 
there is a most informative book by Winifred M. Letts, called 
“St. Patrick The Travelling Man.”” The work of St. Patrick 
in Ireland coincided with that of St. Benedict in Italy. Both 
men had to wrestle with conditions so similar in confusion, 
corruption, and despair that the marvel of it is they were able 
to implant systems of order and inspire their followers to build 
an edifice of hope and security. The two centers of spiritual 
relief founded by these men—Armagh and Monte Cassino— 
have been magnets that have attracted and riveted the thought 

* Published by Ivor Nicholson and Watson Ltd., London, 1932. 
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of many of the greatest scholars of Christendom. It is 
simple enough task for us to turn to our catalogues and find 
the names of great men within and without the Church, who 
have devoted volumes to the traveling man of God, St. Pat- 
rick, but it is not so easy for us to turn to those of other 
peoples and discover the legion of foreign commentators who 
have contributed their profound researches in eulogies as 
great as those of learned Irishmen. 

So it is with St. Benedict. All Europe west of the Vistula, 
through these fourteen centuries, has contributed libraries 
upon the amazing work that he performed. In scanning the 
lists of authors who have written upon the life of the founder 
of Monte Cassino, one notes with peculiar interest how widely 
some of them differed in their views of religious establish- 
ments. Bossuet praised the Benedictine code in the following 
words: 

This rule is an epitome of Christianity, a learned and mysterious abridg- 
ment of all the doctrines of the gospel, all the institutions of the Holy 
Fathers, and all the counsels of perfection. Here prudence and simplicity, 
humility and courage, severity and gentleness, freedom and dependence, 
eminently appear. Here, correction has all its firmness; condescension all 
its charm; command all its vigor, and subjection all its repose; silence its 
gravity, and words their grace; strength its exercise, and weakness its sup- 
port; and yet always, my Fathers, he calls it 4 beginning, to keep you always 
in holy fear.® 

From the beginnings of the schools in Ireland (of which 
Armagh was the center) and the foundation of Monte Cassino 
by Benedict, the first steps were taken to preserve the Latin 
of the Fathers and some of the classical writers for the heri- 
tage enjoyed by those who carried on the tradition. Even 
through the most discouraging vicissitudes, a tradition was 
established which was never really broken even in the darkest 
hours. We learn from one of the most profound students 
of that period that, over western Europe, schools arose which 


3 Panégyrique de St. Benoit. 
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maintained the deep foundations laid by the scholars of the 
sixth century. That renowned authority on the Dark Ages, 
Professor Ker, says: 


_. . The history of Latin is the history of education, and follows the great 
schools. There is a line from Ireland and Iona to Jarrow and York, and 
from there to the Court of Charles. Alcuin’s school at Tours is the parent 
of the school at Fulda where Hraban carried on the same work. Different 
lines of descent are united at Reichenau and St. Gall, which are in relation 
with the newer school at Fulda on the one hand, and with the Irish on the 
other. Bede (Jarrow) taught Egbert (York), who taught Alcuin 
(Tours), who taught Hraban (Fulda), who taught Walafrid Strabo 
(Reichenau): that pedigree roughly indicates one of the chief lines along 
which literary studies were carried. . . .* 

Only by harking back to the hinterland of more famous 
schools, which served as a nucleus for the universities, can we 
understand the mighty work done in the midst of chaos. 
These single-minded men of the Church provided opportuni- 
ties to restore men’s reason by leading them to associate to- 
gether in labor and prayer. The schools of the Dark Ages 
were the roots from which the stalwart tree of knowledge 
grew to cover cultural mankind with its protecting branches. 

At first “the cathedral school taught only what was sup- 
posed to be necessary for the education of the priest; the 
monastic school taught only what was supposed to be in 
harmony with the aims of the monk.’® But think of what 
grew out of this simple beginning! Even in the darkest time 
there were defenders of knowledge who sacrificed all material 
gain and comfort for the sake of learning. That there is a 
tradition which should be preserved and honored there is no 
doubt. Ker says: 

- . in spite of depression and discouragement, there was a continuity of 
learning even in the darkest ages and countries. Certain school-books 
hold their ground with little fluctuation of popularity, keeping an honour- 

*W. P. Ker, “The Dark Ages,” London, 1904, pp. 20-1. 


a Ke Bass Mullinger, “The Universities,” Encyclopedia Britannica, 13th Ed., Vol. 
» p. 749, 
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able position as representatives of classical culture. Martianus Capella (0 
the Nuptials of Mercury and Philology; Fulgentius, Mythologiarum Libri 
iii.; Orosius, Historiarum adversum Paganos Libri vii.; Boethius De Conso.- 
latione Philoso phiae ; Cassiodorus, Institutiones; and later Isidorus of Seville, 
with a number of other authors, are found in the ages of distress and 
anarchy more or less calmly giving their lectures and preserving the stand- 
ards of a liberal education. . . .° 


It may come as a shock to many men in our universities who 
are victims of the prejudice and misunderstanding of writers 
of the time of the French Revolution—writers who de- 
nounced the achievements of the past—to learn that some of 
the greatest scholars of the nineteenth century found the Dark 
Ages not so benighted as they have been pictured. Ker 
remarks: 

So it may be assumed as proven that at any rate in some common matters 
and manners of education the Dark Ages were not remarkably inferior to 
these more brilliant periods; not wholly distinct, in their educational tastes, 
from the age of Plato or the age of Bacon. The Dark Ages did not invent 
their absurdities. The elementary classical commonplaces, the popular 
methods of explanation, are preserved and continued during the Dark Ages. 
If there is anything ludicrous in them, it belongs almost as much to the 
days of Queen Elizabeth or Louis XIV. as to the early mediaeval centuries.’ 


It was the schools that preserved the continuity of the 
learning which came down from Boethius; and what would 
be the literature of the Middle Ages without “The Consola- 
tion of Philosophy”? Dante quoted the Roman philosopher, 
and it is said that he can be traced in English literature from 
“Beowulf” to “Hamlet” and “Lycidas.” How few know, or 
at least show that they know in their writings, when his name 
is mentioned, that Ser Lapo Mazzei, a Florentine notary of the 
end of the fourteenth century, regarded “The Consolation” 
as a work of the highest philosophy? “To-day,” Mazzei re- 
marked, “simple people hold it cheap, because it is a common 
book for the youngest pupils in our schools.” 

6 Ker, op. cit., p. 25. 


71b., p. 32. 
8 1b., pp. 105-6. 
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The schools of Cassiodorus, founded in the monasteries 
erected by him in his ancestral domains at Squillace during 
the first half of the sixth century, were models copied by all 
those who gave instructions to the young in the seven liberal 
arts. Institutiones Divinarum et Humanarum litterarum has 
been called an encyclopedia of sacred and profane literature 
for the monks, and a sketch of the seven liberal arts.’ In it 
are to be found instructions for using the library, which was 
acknowledged by Montague James” to be the largest of that 
time. No matter where we look in those days of disorder and 
ignorance, we find records of schools so firmly established that 
even the rage and disasters of the centuries to come could not 
wholly destroy them. 

Strangely enough, the intellectual giant of the so-called 
Dark Ages has left no record of the school in which he was 
educated. It is now established that Erigena was an Irishman 
and that his knowledge of Greek must have been acquired in 
the monasteries of Ireland, for at that time they were the 
“only places in Europe where the study of Greek survived in 
those dark and turbulent days.” MHauréau says that, at the 
end of the sixth century, from the banks of the Rhine to the 
gorges of the Pyrenees, there was no longer a remote corner 
where the scourge of the barbarian had not penetrated. 
Ireland alone, protected by a double sea, had not yet sub- 
mitted to the invasion of the foreigners.” 

Yet, at this time Erigena sallied forth and journeyed to the 
court of Charles the Bald. There he found the palace schools, 
which dated from the days of Charlemagne and Alcuin. The 
palace school at first was a seminary for the young princes 
and, at the same time, something of an academy for the 
Emperor’s courtiers.’ Degérando says of Erigena: 


* Ib., pp. 117-9 and “Cassiodorus,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 5, p. 460. 
S Provost of Eton College, late Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Singularités Historiques et Littéraires, p. 4. Cf. also Neander, “History of the 
Church,” Vol. VI, p. 161. 
ee i i 
Cf. Henry Bett, “Johannes Scotus Erigena,” Cambridge, 1925, pp. 3-4. 
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. . . L’apparition d’un tel homme, a une telle époque, est a tous égards un 
phénoméne extraordinaire: on croit rencontrer un monument de l’art debout 
au milieu des sables du desert.** 


Even to this day we are still discussing the questions that 
engrossed the mind of this Celtic philosopher. 

For those who hold to the notion that there were no col- 
lectors of books before Petrarch and the so-called Humanists, 
it might be interesting to mention Alcuin, the celebrated 
ecclesiastic and man of learning of the eighth century, who 
was educated at the cathedral school of York and who went 
with his master, Aelbert, to Rome, in search of manuscripts. 
Many of the books in the fine library at the palace of 
Charlemagne were perhaps collected by the teacher from 
York.* After serving the king at his court for some years, 
he was appointed head of the great abbey of St. Martin at 
Tours. There he made the school a model of excellence. 
Students flocked to it, and Alcuin had numerous manuscripts 
copied, the calligraphy of which is of extraordinary beauty, 
according to Léopold Delisle in his Mémoires de I’ Academie 
des Inscriptions.” 

An instruction dated the 23rd of March, 789-90, was 
issued by Charlemagne at Aachen, in which he urged the 
monks and also the secular canons “not only to get together 
children of slaves but also the sons of freemen, and take them 
into their societies.” In this document we read that he di- 
rected that 


schools of reading boys should be established in every monastery and cathe- 
dral, where psalms, music, arithmetic and grammar, and the writing of good 
editions of books should be taught; not allowing the boys, however, to cor- 
rupt the gospels, psalters or mass books by reading or writing, but employ- 
ing men of full age for that purpose.*® 


13 Histoire comparée des Systémes de Philosophie, Vol. IV, p. 353. 

14 Cf. Christian Pfister, “Alcuin,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 1, p. 529- 

15 Vol. XXXII, Ist part, 1885. 

16 Cf. Arthur Francis Leach, “Schools,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 24, p. 362. 
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In a comparatively new study, published some four years 
ago, Dr. R. H. Hodgkin, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
devotes many pages to the history of the schools up to the 
time of Alfred’s death. This work by Dr. Hodgkin, “A 
History of the Anglo-Saxons,””’ is a book that should be read 
by those who are now instructing the young. Hodgkin deals 
fearlessly—it might be said ruthlessly—with much of the 
interpretation of historians treating of this period, who wrote 
so late as two generations ago. He is precise in dealing with 
data, even to the extent of taking much of the romance out 
of the story of the Anglo-Saxon settlement in Britain. 
Nevertheless, he makes it clear that great things were done 
in those days. How English thought was transformed within 
the period of six generations was something of an educational 
miracle. The descendants of Wotan (and one of the most 
curious bits in chronology is his tables of the descent of 
Mercian and the West Saxon kings, showing the line claimed 


by them from the god of Thunder) produced the men of 
learning of that day. Hodgkin says that Alcuin in his poem, 
Carmen de Pontificibus, 


makes it clear that the students were led through the subjects of the trivium 
(grammar, rhetoric, and logic) to those of the quadrivium (arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy). Works of Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, and 
Pliny, as well as those of the Christian Fathers were in the library at York. 
The boys not only read Virgil. but they were encouraged to write Latin 
verses themselves. (Italics mine) 


These three schools—at York, the royal palace of Charle- 
magne, and Tours—revolutionized the system of education 
and gave inspiration to the hundreds of similar bodies that 
came to life all over Europe. They bequeathed to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries the treasures gathered 
by those whose works had survived the centuries of ignorance 
and disunion. 


172 vols., London, 1939. 
18 Hodgkin, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 437. 
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In a comparatively new study, published some four years 
ago, Dr. R. H. Hodgkin, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
devotes many pages to the history of the schools up to the 
time of Alfred’s death. This work by Dr. Hodgkin, “A 
History of the Anglo-Saxons,””’ is a book that should be read 
by those who are now instructing the young. Hodgkin deals 
fearlessly—it might be said ruthlessly—with much of the 
interpretation of historians treating of this period, who wrote 
so late as two generations ago. He is precise in dealing with 
data, even to the extent of taking much of the romance out 
of the story of the Anglo-Saxon settlement in Britain. 
Nevertheless, he makes it clear that great things were done 
in those days. How English thought was transformed within 
the period of six generations was something of an educational 
miracle. The descendants of Wotan (and one of the most 
curious bits in chronology is his tables of the descent of 
Mercian and the West Saxon kings, showing the line claimed 
by them from the god of Thunder) produced the men of 
learning of that day. Hodgkin says that Alcuin in his poem, 
Carmen de Pontificibus, 
makes it clear that the students were led through the subjects of the trivium 
(grammar, rhetoric, and logic) to those of the quadrivium (arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy). Works of Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, and 
Pliny, as well as those of the Christian Fathers were in the library at York. 
The boys not only read Virgil. but they were encouraged to write Latin 
verses themselves. (Italics mine) 

These three schools—at York, the royal palace of Charle- 
magne, and Tours—revolutionized the system of education 
and gave inspiration to the hundreds of similar bodies that 
came to life all over Europe. They bequeathed to the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries the treasures gathered 
by those whose works had survived the centuries of ignorance 
and disunion. 


172 vols., London, 1939. 
18 Hodgkin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 437. 
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However, we must not forget the schools of Wearmouth, 
Jarrow, and Canterbury. Benedict Biscop, who founded the 
two former schools in the seventh century, journeyed five 
times to Rome, and each time came back with art treasures 
and a goodly store of books. Indeed, it may be said that the 
search for knowledge at that time was a far more difficult 
task than it was some centuries later when the Humanists of 
the Renaissance set to work. Moreover, it should be pointed 
out that the book-collecting of the Dark Ages was not under- 
taken merely to satisfy the aesthetic need of an individual; it 
was all done for the benefit of schools. We know what the 
African abbot Hadrian did for education at Canterbury. He 
was well versed in both Latin and Greek; and he also taught 
verse-making, music, astronomy, arithmetic, and medicine. 
Pupils from all parts gathered at the school; afterwards many 
became famous in the Church. One great example is John 
of Beverley. Perhaps the most distinguished of all; from the 
literary standpoint, was Aldhelm. 

In the story of the growth of the schools of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, we find a totally different conception 
of education from that which exists today. Then, it was 
already a question of knowledge for knowledge’s sake. There 
was no idea of instituting a school for the purpose of teaching 
a boy how to make a living. No one would have dreamed of 
such a purpose; and perhaps the reason why these schools held 
on in the darkest days and survived the iniquities of war was 
that knowledge was dearer to them than life. Life without it 
was not worth defense. Surely the journeys they took—the 
risks of travel, the heat, the cold, the hunger, the thirst they en- 
dured—are sufficient proof of the value they put upon the 
work they were doing. 

Men were educationists in that day, and their students in- 
cluded boys of ten and twelve as well as men and women ot 
the court, who were just as eager to be instructed as the lads 
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themselves. Dr. Montague James gives us a description of the 
book-collecting and the libraries to be found at the abbey 
schools in Europe.” The deeper one plunges into this history, 
the greater is the amazement at the achievements wrought. 
How little we know today of the tradition of our thought 
and the works it has produced! Professor Christian Pfister 


says: 

In art as well as in literature the seventh century and beginning of the 
eighth are marked by a profound decadence. But just at the period of 
blackest barbarism the Frankish kingdom came into contact with Italy, 
the mother of arts and sciences, where the monuments of antiquity were 
preserved; and with England, where the monks still studied in their cloisters, 
and where the Venerable Bede had founded a school of worthy disciples. 
The Anglo-Saxons and the Italians brought to the Franks the treasures they 
had safely guarded; the Emperor Charles the Great recognised that it be- 
longed to the duties of his office to spread enlightenment, to foster art and 
literature; and at length, after this night of darkness, there shone forth the 
brilliance of a true renaissance.”° 


Now we come to Bede, whom Burke called “the father of 
English learning.” Here was a man whose life was spent in de- 
votion and study. He began, as a little boy, taking his place 
among the pupils of the monastic school. He was ordained a 
deacon at nineteen and, at that age, revealed a remarkable 
capacity for learning. At Wearmouth he found what has been 
called “the noble library of books collected by Benedict Bis- 
cop,” and to it he added, year by year, not only works from his 
own pen but many brought to the abbey by travelers from 
Europe. So famous was the school that students flocked to it 
from all parts, and the fame of Bede was known wherever stu- 
dents gathered. At the end of his great work, “The Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of the English Nation,’ he gives us a list of the 


ist ‘Learning and Literature Till Pope Sylvester II,” in “The Cambridge Medieval 
History,” Vol. III, Chap. XX, p. 514. 

_~ “Gaul under the Merovingian Franks. Institutions,” in “The Cambridge Medieval 
History,” Vol. II, Chap. V, p. 158. 


da Everyman’s Library, Introduction by Vida D. Scudder, New York and London, 
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books that he wrote. He labored to the last. John Richard 
Green says: 

First among English scholars, first among English theologians, first among 
English historians, it is in the monk of Jarrow that English literature strikes 
its roots. Jn the six hundred scholars who gathered round him for instruc- 
tion he is the father of our national education. In his physical treatises he 
is the first figure to which our science looks back. . . .?* 


There seems to be no limit to the extent of Bede’s studies. 
In Dr. Giles’ edition of Bede’s warks, one volume of the 
twelve is devoted to his scientific treatises.** And Sharon 
Turner in his “History of the Anglo-Saxons” says: “He col- 
lected and taught more natural truths with fewer errors than 
any book on the same subjects had accomplished.” 

It might perhaps assist some of our students of the history 
of education to turn to Bishop Browne’s excellent work, “The 
Venerable Bede, His Life and Writings,” and, when reading it, 
keep in mind that the Right Reverend author was vice- 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. 

When Alfred became king, the condition of the centers of 
learning was lamentable. The invasions had left behind them 
sad trails of destruction, and it seemed as if the England of 
the Saxons would never recover from the havoc and desola- 
tion. The Danish Wars left her crippled and hopeless. But 
Alfred set to work to restore what was lost and to implant 
once more centers of learning. In the preface to his trans- 
lation of Pope Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis, he remarks on the 
happy times that prevailed when the people obeyed God and 
His ministers: 

. they on the one hand maintained their peace and morality and their 


authority within their borders, while at the same time they entarged their 
territory abroad; and how they prospered both in war and in wisdom; and 


22“A Short History of the English People,” New York, American Book Company, 
1916, p. 41. 

23 Dr. J. A. Giles, Patres eccl. Angl. (Oxford, 1844). Cf. Rt. Rev. G. F. Browne, 
“The Venerable Bede,” New York and London, 1930, p. 217. 

24 Two volumes, Philadelphia, 1841. 
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also the sacred orders, how zealous they were both in teaching and in learn- 
ing and in all the services which they owed to God; and how foreigners 
came to this land for wisdom and instruction; and how we now should have 
to get them from abroad if we were to have them. . . . 

When I considered all this I remembered also how I saw, before it had all 
been ravaged and burnt, how the churches throughout all England stood 
filled with treasures and books. . . .”° 

Later, he announced to Bishop Werferth a new scheme for 
the education of “‘all the youth now in England of free men 
... until they are able to read English writing well.”” 

Hodgkin says that Alfred’s search for knowledge was just 
as intense towards the close of his life as it had been in the 
early days. And he quotes the famous statement of the king: 

Enjoy the wisdom which thou hast, and have joy in the part which thou 
canst. I would know whether after the parting of the body and the soul 
I shall ever know more than I now know of all that which I have long 
wished to know; for I cannot find anything better in man than that he 
know, and nothing worse than that he be ignorant.?’ 

What education did for Alfred is a revelation of what it is 
possible for a man to do today, even after he has left school or 
university. Happily there are still men who have sufficient 
sense in reading the Anglo-Saxon story to put out of their 
minds some of the deterrent intellectual prejudices of our 
time. Those who can transport themselves back to the days 
before the Norman conquest, and take up such a work as 
Sharon Turner’s,”* can enjoy his story of the great transforma- 
tions from paganism to Christianity. His analysis of the 
running commentary of Alfred, when translating ““The Con- 
solation of Philosophy” by Boethius, is an excellent exercise, 
but it cannot be enjoyed if every statement of the king which 
seems trite to our schoolmen is judged by the intellectual 
canons of our day. It must be remembered that the transla- 
tion was made by a king who lived in the ninth century. 

*° Hodgkin, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 608-9. 

26 1b, p. 620, 


= Ib., p- 680. 
28 Op. cit. 
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It is difficult for us, now that everything is made so easy 
for the willing scholar, to appreciate the great value thes 
early schools had for those who were struggling out of the 
darkness into light. Professor James Bass Mullinger points 
out that 


between the pagan system and the Christian system, by which it had been 
superseded, there yet existed something that was common to both: the lat- 
ter, even in the narrow and meagre instruction which it imparted, could 
not altogether dispense with the ancient text-books, simply because there 
were no others in existence. Certain treatises of Aristotle, of Porphyry, of 
Martianus Capella and of Boethius continued consequently to be used and 
studied; and in the slender outlines of pagan learning thus still kept in view, 
and in the exposition which they necessitated, we recognize the main cause 
which prevented the thought and literature of classic antiquity from falling 
altogether into oblivion.”® 


These were the starting points of a system of study and 
instruction which made it comparatively easy, three or four 
hundred years later, for universities to be founded on the 


bedrock of the schools. 

It was at Salerno in Italy that the first European university 
grew into being. Although Dean Rashdall tells us that the 
circumstances of the start made at Salerno are “veiled in im- 
penetrable obscurity,”* some recent researchers trace its in- 
ception to Monte Cassino. Jourdain remarks that, long prior 
to the time when Constantine the African began to deliver his 
lectures on medicine, the pupils at Salerno were instructed in 
that science.** Mullinger says that, under the teaching of 
Constantine, 
the fame of Salerno as a medical school became diffused all over Europe; it 
was distinguished also by its catholic spirit, and, at a time when Jews were 
the object of religious persecution throughout Europe, members of this 
nationality were to be found both as teachers and learners at Salerno. . . 


29 Loc. cit. 

30 Hastings Ranshdall, “The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,” 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1936, Vol. I, p. 76. 

31 Sur Page et l’origine des traductions latines,” p. 225. 

32 Cf. Mullinger, op. cit., p. 750. 
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Before the close of the thirteenth century, Bologna was 
famous for the teaching of both civil and canon law. At 
Pavia there was another famous school: the one to which 
Lanfranc went to study law. Macdonald says: 


The Lombard lawyers of the eleventh century divided their attention 
between the old Lombard dooms and Roman law. The Pavian lawyers, 
especially, “had been harmonizing, digesting and modernizing the ancient 
statutes of the Lombard kings.”** 


No one seems to know when the school of Pavia came into 
being, but it had been in existence a long time before Lanfranc 
became one of its students. Lanfranc’s career in this story of 
the schools shines out like a bright beacon in a dark night. 
After he left Lombardy and began his travels, it is said that 
he opened schools, which attracted students in the places 
through which he passed. At Avranches he remained for 
some time and, at the cathedral school, students gathered 
round him. Then he wandered to Bec, situated on a small 
river in the Brionne valley. Herluin received him and, after 
ashort time, Lanfranc set to work with his own hands to assist 
the monks in erecting a furnace. From this meeting and the 
close association of the abbot and Lanfranc there grew up the 
great abbey at Bec which was to become so rich and famous. 
Bec became the seminary at which the leading ecclesiastics of 
England and Normandy were educated, and its students 
passed out into France, Germany, and Italy, wherever the 
work of Church reform was destined to flourish. 

We learn something of the scope of the training given at 
the schools of Bec from the work described by Lanfranc. He 
tells us that the schools provided departments for boys as well 
as for older students and advanced scholars. Macdonald em- 
phasizes this by declaring: 

“SA. J. Macdonald, “Lanfranc, A Study of His Life Work and Writings,” London, 


1926, pp. 3-4. Also Pollock and Maitland, “History of English Law,” 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1895, Vol. I, p. 55. 
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. . . All branches of education received attention, including the instruc. 
tion of boys in the elements of knowledge; the training of professsed monks 
in theology, and perhaps in medicine and law (surely in law! for Lanfranc 
was probably the best trained lawyer in that part of Europe) ; training for 
works of research and scholarship, such as the writing of history and biog- 
raphy and the compilation of theological treatises. In addition, a regular 
part of the life of some members of the community was the copying of 
manuscripts and the correction of biblical and patristic texts.* 


When we come to the early part of the twelfth century, we 
find that William of Champeaux started a school in Paris for 
the more advanced study of dialectic as an art, and among 
his pupils was Abélard, who became the founder of the schools 
of Montagne Ste Geneviéve; there began a new development 
in the course of logic. But it was not until the second decade 
of the thirteenth century that the schools at Paris began to 
shape themselves for the richer and wider distinction of 
Studium generale. The abbot of the monastery of Ste Gene- 
viéve in 1255 appointed a chancellor whose duty it should be 
to confer licentia docendi on those candidates who were 
desirous of opening schools in that district. The bestowal of 
this license by the chancellor of Notre Dame was the first 
step taken to create the University of Paris. It was Abélard, 
about whom the students gathered with such enthusiasm, who 
laid the foundations of the university that was to arise from 
the schools of Ste Geneviéve and Notre Dame. In a former 
article, “Peter Abélard, 1079-1142,” commemorating the 
eight hundredth anniversary of his death, we described how 
the students flocked to his retreat when he sought to isolate 
himself from men and lead the life of a hermit. 

Now we must leave the great work done by the schools and 
devote what space there is left to us to some glimpses of the 
founding of Oxford. There is no doubt that schools were 
there before the beginning of the twelfth century, but it was 


34 Macdonald, op. cit., p. 27. 
35 Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 1, No. 4, (July, 1942), p. 449. 
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not until after 1170 that they were accorded an importance 
as great as that of those upon the Seine. There was a sudden 
migration from Paris to Oxford at that time, and Sir Charles 
Mallet says: “When Becket lay dead by the altar-steps at 
Canterbury, the life of the first of English Universities had 
begun.”*° 

Here we shall follow the direction that Mallet takes and use 
his language in narrating the points which only a short essay 
can cover. He informs us that 
A degree was originally nothing but a license to teach. All qualified per- 
sons were entitled to the license and were expected to undertake the duty. 
There was at first little or no distinction between the styles of Master, Doc- 
tor and Professor, while a Bachelor, though allowed to lecture after spend- 
ing some years in study, was still regarded as a young man serving his ap- 
prenticeship in the world of letters. . . . The Master, or Head of the 
Schools, became in most cases a member of the Cathedral body. . . .*" 


The ceremony of conferring a mastership differed some- 


what from that we witness now at commencement. 


. . . The scholar received the Master’s book. The Master’s ring was placed 
on his finger. The Master’s cap was set on his head. And then, ascending 
the Master’s chair, and receiving his old teacher’s kiss and benediction, he 
proceeded to show his quality in his inaugural address. But in return for 
his adoption he had to pay his footing, to entertain his new colleagues as 
liberally as his fortunes would allow, and to find such contributions of 
gowns or gloves or money as custom sanctioned and good fellowship re- 
quired.** 


It is to a Legatine Ordinance of 1214, which is still pre- 
served in the Tower of Archives, that we must turn to find 
the first mention of the university. Mallet says: 

But if at the beginning of the thirteenth century the organisation of the 


University was still undeveloped, its rights not yet defined by charter, its 
Customs not yet stereotyped in Statutes, it already enjoyed a full and vigor- 
ous life. . 

56 “A History of the University of Oxford,” 3 vols., New York, 1924, Vol. I, p. 24. 


wie Ib., p.- 26. 
Ib., p- 27. 
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Then he adds: 


. . - Hundreds of students thronged the narrow lanes—little fellows still 
learning Latin in the grammar schools, older boys of fifteen or sixteen 
already started on their University careers, youths in the first flush of man. 
hood, eager for mysteries to solve, for worlds to conquer, and ripe for any 
mischief that hot blood could suggest. Poverty and hardship were not 
unknown among them. Some perhaps went hungry, and some were meanly 
lodged. Cold and darkness, when the winter days descended, must ™ 
been among the worst of their troubles. . . .°° 


Not long after its beginning as a university, students of 
Oxford rose to fame. Edmund Rich, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was not only the first Doctor of Divinity, but 
also the first Master of Arts. His advice to his pupils was: 
“Study as if you were to live for ever: live as if you were to 
die to-morrow.” 

Then there was the famous Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln. Both of these men were mathematicians and friends 
of Roger Bacon. William of Drogheda lectured on civil law. 
Scanning the roll of the great men of that period is something 
like turning the pages of an English history of the thirteenth 
century. 

Still, life did not go smoothly in the Oxford of that day, 
for there were brawls, riotous living, and many setbacks to 
the offices of the Church. Sad complaint was made of the 
dissolute conditions of the time. However, it was not long 
before a radical change in the life took place. The coming 
of the Dominicans to England in 1221, followed by the 
Franciscans in 1224, brought about something of a revolution 
in the life of the people. 

. . » Their work among the sick led the Friars to study medicine and phys 
cal conditions as few had done before, and gave a valuable stimulus to ¢- 
perimental science. Hardly less powerful in their appeal to popular feeling, 
to the humble and neglected dwellers in the towns, were the personal and 


39 pp. 29-30. 
40 Ib., p. 50. 
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sentimental elements in the Franciscan creed. . . . The warm human sym- 
pathies, the wide understanding which won for the Friars the hearts of the 


poor, made friends as readily among important people. . . . 
The Mendicant Orders became famous for their learning, the Franciscans 


with their special attention to language and to science at least as conspicuous 


as the rest. . . 


It is said that their libraries were full of treasures “heaped 
up, amid utmost poverty, the utmost riches of wisdom.” Al- 
though the founder of the order had directed the friars to 
abandon learning, ironically they soon “became the intel- 
lectual masters of their age, the pioneers of the most original 
philosophy and the boldest speculation in the mediaeval 
Church.” 

Here we must bring to a close this brief sketch which so 
inadequately reveals the early struggles of those who tended 
the roots of the tree of our learning. If, however, the sketch 
serves no other purpose than to prompt students to spare time 


to look at the beginnings of our history, and to learn how our 
tongue was shaped and our literature lettered long years be- 
fore Chaucer came to please us, it will be worth the time 
spent in exploring many tomes in which the story is in danger 
of being buried and forgotten. 


411b., pp. 60-1. 
42 1b., p. 61. 
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True Education 


EDUCATION BEGINS WITH DISCIPLINE and leads to self-discipline. The 
building of character is its most important purpose. The acquisition and 
use of knowledge are the means by which character expresses itself and 
makes itself useful and often influential in the world in which we live. 
Discipline means training in good morals and in good manners. A chief 
reason why there is in the United States the present widespread and very 
disturbing outbreak of crime and disorder on the part of American youth 
is that the fundamental place of discipline in education seems to have been 
quite forgotten. 

If we are to be an educated people, we must begin, first in the family, 
then in the school, and with the co-operation of the church, early in the 
child’s life to lay the foundation of those habits of manners and of mind 
which make the well-disciplined human character. Then and only then 
will youth be truly educated; then and only then will he be able to acquire 
knowledge and use it effectively for the expression of his own nature and 
ideals and for the service of his fellow-men. It cannot be too often 
repeated that in education character-building is the first and ruling goal. 

The youth who has had this training at home and in the school will 
naturally wish to acquire that knowledge which will give him a liberal 
and progressive outlook on the world in which he is to live. He will wish 
to know how that world came into being, what were the moving causes in 
framing it and in shaping its organization. He will wish to know why 
other and most important peoples and nations either found their influence 
coming to an end or were themselves the foundation for something built 
upon them and interpreting them in terms of newer and wider human ex- 
perience. The past is the best explanation of the present. It and it alone 
can answer the many questions which youth asks relative to the operation of 
social, economic and political forces now at work. 

The great minds of all time, and particularly those of the last three cen- 
turies, have all reflected these principles and have become outstanding in- 
fluences in the thought of today, although the world in which they them- 
selves lived has given way to a new and very different social organization. 
Freedom of thought and openness of mind are characteristic of the well- 
disciplined and well-educated youth. The leadership which may well come 
to him cannot be effective without this freedom and without being guided 
by a truly liberal spirit and a truly progressive outlook upon contemporary 
problems affecting both himself and his fellow men. 

NicHoias Murray BuTLer 
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Public Opinion and the Peace 


War Aims as Aids to Victory: A Lesson 
of the Last Settlement 
By F. A. HERMENS 


WHEN Wooprow WILSON ASKED for a declaration of war 
upon the Imperial Government of Germany on April 2, 1917, 
the address that he delivered before Congress demonstrated 
that he was as much aware of the possibilities of peace as of 
the necessities of war. As he put it: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling towards 
them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their impulse 
that their government acted in entering this war. It was not with their 
previous knowledge and approval. . . . We are glad, now that we see the 
facts without veil or false pretense about them, to fight thus for the ulti- 
mate peace of the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the German 
peoples included: for the rights of nations great and small and the privilege 
of men everywhere to choose their way of life and obedience. The world 
must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. 

Since those words were spoken, we have gone through an 
era of “debunking.” ‘The call to “‘make the world safe for 
democracy” met later with scorn and derision—in the press, 
upon the platform, and, occasionally, from the pulpit. More 
recently, however, Walter Lippmann, who has not scorned to 
do a certain amount of “debunking” himself, has drawn at- 
tention to some of the now-overlooked aspects of the Wilson 
program, which in the course of 1918 had been made more 
concrete through the Fourteen Points and the “subsequent 
addresses.”* The aims that they expressed proved to be the 
most effective piece of war propaganda ever used. We were 
not then, as we are now, on the defensive in the field of “psy- 


' The Chicago Sun, April 23, 1942. 
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chological warfare.” The demands of the American Presi- 
dent reverberated throughout the world. In the countries of 
the Central Powers the postman, the baker and the farmer 
began to talk about Wilson’s demands in terms either of open 
or secret admiration. 

These people made up the “fifth column” of democracy in 
their countries. Their immediate military importance is hard 
to estimate. So far as Germany is concerned, her front-line 
troops fought until the end. The legend of the “stab in the 
back” is, in the main, just alegend. Still, there is little doubt 
that the promulgation of the Fourteen Points accelerated in 
Germany the formation of a government based upon a ma- 
jority of the Reichstag. It took office on Oct. 4, 1918. This 
government immediately accepted the Wilson program, and 
upon its basis an armistice could be concluded in short order. 
Perhaps the Fourteen Points reduced the duration of the war 
by a few weeks only, rather than by several months. Even 
then the lives of thousands of soldiers were saved. If this 
figure sounds small in comparison with the huge losses of the 
entire war, this earlier armistice nevertheless meant every- 
thing to those whose kin were saved from death or mutilation. 

The Wilson program was no less important from the view- 
point of domestic propaganda. There was enough grumbling 
in the Allied countries in 1917, and morale needed to be 
boosted in order to overcome the psychological results of such 
successes as the German spring offensive, achieved in April 
and May, 1918. Yet, the points laid down by the American 
President corresponded so clearly to simple common sense that 
after their proclamation there was little reason to worry 
about morale at home. The man on the street realized that 
those were aims worth fighting for, and there was no need for 
the somewhat psychoanalytical preoccupation with national 
morale from which the American people suffered throughout 


1942. 
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Let it be added that Wilson’s program was as strong from 
the moral as it was from the political point of view. There 
was no intention on his part to induce the German people to 
surrender by vain promises and then hand them over to the 
tender mercies of the victor. Wilson was keenly aware that 
some of the motives animating the Allied statesmen would not 
bear close scrutiny. He and Colonel House had seen the 
spirit of vindictiveness crop up in England as well as in 
France, and both were determined to prevent the results of 
the victory from being destroyed by the shortsightedness of 
hate. It is true enough that the Fourteen Points were so 
formulated that, within certain limits, they could mean dif- 
ferent things to different people.’ But taken in conjunction 
with the “subsequent addresses”* they comprised a program 
upon the basis of which, given but a minimum of good will 
on both sides, a peace could have been drawn up which would 
have been more equitable than any other. In other words, 
Wilson did the right thing when he did the effective thing. 

The contrast between what might have been done at the 
peace conference, and what actually was done, is tremendous. 
To understand it, it is necessary to reflect briefly on the two 
important levels on which public opinion functions in a de- 
mocracy. At its best it provides full scope for deliberation, 
for intelligence and for responsible leadership. This is the 
form of public opinion that Wilson attempted to crystallize 
and to lead. The other is based upon passion, is susceptible 
to the rule of the lowest rather than the highest strata of in- 
telligence in the population, and easily falls prey to the leader- 
ship of irresponsible men. This kind of public opinion frus- 
trated the best efforts of Wilson, and threatens again to frus- 
trate what the most prominent of our leaders are trying to do. 

* Walter Lippmann, “Public Opinion,” New York, 1922, pp. 207 ff. 


. ® Herbert Hoover found the points to total twenty-five; “The First American Crusade,” 
New York, 1941, 
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This latter way in which public opinion may operate js 
what LeBon and others have described under the name of the 
“psychology of the crowd.”’* It operates most clearly when 
a body of people are gathered together at the same place, and 
its effects become visible when either enthusiasm or passion 
begins to make a psychological unit out of the different per- 
sons of the gathering. Deliberation as well as responsibility 
presuppose that individuals act as such, and in the “psycho- 
logical crowd” the average individual is submerged. To be 
sure, LeBon went too far when he spoke of the “soul of the 
crowd,” but this excessive term illustrates well the basic ten- 
dency to which the psychology of the crowd is subjected. On 
the other hand, the crowd cannot act as such; its aspirations 
must again be crystallized and expressed by leaders who 
mould the will of the crowd. These leaders may preach or 
crusade or they may incite their followers to a lynching.’ 
Perhaps more often than not the individuals with the least 
delicate conscience will be the leaders, and will cause people 
who personally and individually are of the kindest type to 
commit deeds of which they would never have been capable 
when acting upon their own initiative. As the Romans put 

it: Senatores boni viri, Senatus mala bestia.° 

Democracy was strongly exposed to the “psychology of the 
crowd” when it existed in the form of “direct”? democracy. 
The popular assembly is, indeed, the most ready breeding 
ground for the passions of the crowd and for its direction by 
irresponsible leadership. The most disastrous mistakes of 
Athenian democracy, for example, were made in the popular 
assembly. There was the contempt for the Allies which is so 
clearly expressed in the decision to kill all male inhaivitants of 


4G. LeBon, “The Crowd: A Study of the Popular Mind,” New York, 1897. : 
5 Anglo-Saxon countries provide normally so little opportunity for the operations of 
the psychology of the crowd that lynching, almost its only obvious illustration, has often 
been seized upon by textbook writers to indicate the nature of the problem. See, for 
example, H. Cantrill, “The Psychology of Social Movements,” New York, 1941, pp. 78 ff. 
6 The individual Senators are good men, but the Senate may behave as a beast. 
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Miletos after the inhabitants of this city had surrendered at 
discretion; although this resolution was modified the next 
day, it was still decided to take the lives of more than a thou- 
sand defenseless prisoners.’ The assembly acted upon the 
advice of Cleon,* whom Thucydides calls “the most violent 
man at Athens.” ‘Then there was the ill-considered expedi- 
tion to Syracuse; there were the refusals to make peace with 
Sparta at a time when it could have been had upon honorable 
terms; and last but not least, the decision to execute the vic- 
torious generals upon flimsy pretexts when they returned 
from the last great naval victory won by the Athenians. Nor 
was the popular assembly any more suitable as a reflector of 
the best in public opinion in the city democracies during the 
Middle Ages. When Savonarola reestablished a republican 
government in Florence in 1495, he had a law passed which 
contained the following passage: “. . . it is also known that 
in no way can our liberty be so easily subverted and this new 
and good rule be overthrown as by means of the Parlamento.” 
... The Magnificent Signory and Gonfalonier do hereby 
provide and ordain that no Parlamento shall be held in 
future—that henceforth the Signory shall swear never again 
to convoke one and that whoever shall plot to do so shall be 
put to death and 3000 florins be awarded to his denouncer.””° 

One of the glories of the founders of the American Repub- 
lic was that they realized the dangers of “direct” democracy, 


‘ Thucydides, “History of the Peloponnesian War,” Bk. III, Chap. IX.’ Subsequently, 
when an Athenian army conquered the island of Melos, all of its male inhabitants were 
indeed put to death. The decision was made on the spot, but it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that the way in which the public assembly in Athens could be worked up against 
defeated- enemies had something to do with this. The speech, which, according to Thu- 
cydides, the Athenian legation made when it asked the Melians to surrender, with very few 
modifications, could have been used by Hitler when he got ready to invade Norway, The 
Netherlands and Belgium. (See Thucydides, ib., Bk. V, Chap. XVII.) 

Cleon was opposed by Diodotos, who demanded that the Mytilenians be treated in 
such a way as to make the democratic party in that city a future friend, regardless of all 
occurrences in the past. His speech might well be read by those who have not yet learned 
that the only safe course for a democracy is to encourage democracy in a defeated country. 

’ The name of the popular assembly in Italian cities. 

‘’ M. V. Clarke, “The Medieval City State,” London, 1926, p. 145. 
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and did their best to preserve their country from them, 
“Representative” institutions had to be adopted on account 
of the size of the country, but at the same time it was made 
clear that they were to foster a kind of public opinion that 
gave deliberation a chance to overcome the impulse of passion, 
As Madison put it in No. X of the Federalist papers: 

The effect of the first difference (the representative character of the new 
Constitution) is . . . to refine and enlarge the public views by passing 
them through the medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose wisdom may 
best discern the true interest of their country, and whose patriotism and 


love of justice will be least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial con- 
siderations."* 


Hamilton was even more specific: 


The republican principle demands that the deliberate sense of the com- 
munity should govern the conduct of those to whom they intrust the con- 
duct of their affairs; but it does not require an unqualified complaisance to 
every sudden breeze of passion, or to every transient impulse which the 
people may receive from the arts of men who flatter their prejudices to 
betray their interests.?? 
Hamilton had in mind in particular the fact that the presi- 
dent, elected for four years, would have the time to consider 
the public opinion of tomorrow as well as that of today. 
All modern democratic countries, by force of circum- 
stances, have followed the American example in that repre- 
sentative assemblies have been the chief instruments of 
popular rule. Their numbers were large enough to take in 
a considerable variety of opinion, but too small to become an 
easy prey of passion. Furthermore, their members were po- 
litical leaders in their own right rather than mere followers, 
and the classical literature on modern parliaments is full of 
references to the fact that the mere orator never becomes an 
influential parliamentary leader. To be sure, these advan- 
tages could be fully realized only if parliaments were fully 


11 Ed. Lodge, p. 57. 
12 p. 446. 
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organized in political parties. Party leaders are again fewer 
in numbers than their parliamentary followers, and for that 
very reason so much the better able to make their decisions 
upon the basis of rational deliberation. Also, the weight of 
responsibility is more heavily felt by party leaders who have 
to answer to the whole nation for their actions, and who must 
defend the record of their parties for years to come. Those 
parliaments in which party organization was weak—in par- 
ticular those of France and pre-Fascist Italy—were only par- 
tially able to preserve themselves from the destructive effects 
of the “psychology of the crowd.” 

Nor are the defenses erected by representative institutions 
against popular passion of sufficient strength in all cases even 
in countries with such an effective party organization as 
England and the United States. Although the psychology 
of the crowd will develop most easily when people are 
gathered at a certain place, in some instances it may spon- 
taneously seize the people of an entire country, no matter how 
far they are geographically separated one from another. 
Modern wars are the best case in point. The enthusiasm en- 
gendered by victory and the despondency brought about by 
defeat soon communicate themselves to everyone. In the 
tenseness thus created passions will find an easy breeding 
ground. This applies in particular to democratic countries. 
Whatever is done in a democracy has to be fully and amply 
debated, and no popular debate on the issue of peace and war 
can fail to engender as much heat as light. Also, if in the past 
democratic countries had the reputation of being war-like, 
they no longer have it, or any rate no longer deserve it, at the 
present time. The common people who do have the last word 
ina democracy know what an armed conflict means and they 
recoil from the organized butchery which it implies. Also, 
there are the hundred per cent pacifists, to whom no one pays 
attention in non-democratic countries, but who in demo- 
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cratic countries may be able to disconcert public opinion, and 
prevent its agreement upon adequate defense measures so long 
that the danger of war is considerably enhanced. As a resy| 
of such factors democratic countries, in recent history, haye 
entered war only at the last moment, and even then they were 
inadequately prepared. Thus, it is almost inevitable tha 
their territory becomes the theater of war and that cruel 
losses are incurred before the situation can be redressed. 
After this has happened popular passion is then inflamed all 
the more, and the opportunities given to the twin temptations 
of hate and vindictiveness multiply. At this stage the warn- 
ings of the people who continue to think rationally are cast 
aside; those who swim with the current of popular passion 
will take to denouncing them and use every means at their 
disposal to silence them. Intellectuals will, as a rule, only use 
their gifts to add fuel to the fire; Julien Benda, in his brilliant 
book on The Treason of the Clerics,”* has drawn a vivid pic- 
ture of the great dereliction of duty of which the “lay clerics” 
become guilty in all the countries involved in the first world 
war. 

Only against such a background can the developments be 
understood which led from the Fourteen Points to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Few of its aspects can be taken up here. The 
story of those events has been brilliantly described by a writer 
who at that time was a young financial expert attached to the 
British delegation; he quit the conference when it no longer 
wanted to listen to the call of commonsense, and let it be 
added that few things do as much honor to the spirit of British 
democracy than the fact that he was able to tell his story to 
the students in Cambridge when the ink was scarcely dry 
upon the documents which were to assure peace. For all 
details, therefore, reference may be made to Mr. Keynes who, 


13 J, Benda, La Trahison des Clercs, Paris, 1927. 
14 J. M. Keynes, “The Economic Consequences of the Peace,” London, 1919. 
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though he has been the object of many denunciations, has 
hardly ever met with any serious attempt at refutation. 

The starting point for any discussion of Versailles is, of 
course, the pre-armistice agreement of November 5, 1918, 
which, in part says: ““The Allied Governments . . . declare 
their willingness to make peace with the government of Ger- 
many on the terms laid down in the president’s address to 
Congress of the 8th of January, 1918, and the principles of 
settlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses.” This was 
“subject to the qualifications which follow,” namely, reser- 
vations concerning the freedom of the seas and “that com- 
pensation be made by Germany for all damage caused to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, sea, and from the air.”** On 
the basis of this agreement the Republican government of 
Germany accepted on Nov. 11 the terms of an armistice 
which made any resumption of the war on the part of Ger- 
many impossible. Henceforth, the Allies were free to treat 
Germany as they pleased, a fact which only served to empha- 
size their moral responsibilities. 

It is largely due to the excited state of public opinion in the 
Allied countries that the Wilsonian program was disregarded 
in essential points. Excitement was great in France because 
she had been the principal theater of the war, but eventually 
it became more dangerous in England. Mr. Lloyd George 
made the mistake of calling new elections for December, 
1918. The psychology of the crowd had been active enough 
in England up to that time but, of course, the campaign with 
its inevitable appeals to people gathered in large meetings, was 
bound to make matters worse. Again the people with the 
lowest political morality and the most violent temper assumed 


*° This wording leaves no doubt of the nature of the binding character of this agree- 
ment, which, incidentally, though signed by Secretary Lansing, had been drafted by the 
English. _ Yet, it is characteristic of the times that some people in the Allied countries 
have denied that a binding agreement of this kind ever existed. To the majority of the 
Voters in the former Allied countries it has never become known. 
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leadership before long. Previous to this, ‘the campaign 
seemed . . . to fall a little flat.”"* However, on Nov. 30 , 
Labor member of Mr. Lloyd George’s cabinet shouted from 
the platform: “I am for hanging the Kaiser”; others, who 
took up this demand,” added “after a fair trial,” but, of 
course, he was to be hanged anyway. And then, there came 
the demand “to make the Hun pay.” Mr. Lloyd George had 
to adopt these battle cries, and as the Times reported: 


It is the candidate who deals with the issues of today, who adopts Mr. 
Barnes’ phrase about “hanging the Kaiser” and plumps for the payment of 
the cost of the war by Germany, who rouses his audience and strikes the 
notes to which they are most responsive.*® 


After this election it was obvious that, in spite of all mis- 
givings, Mr. Lloyd George would join the French in some of 
their most unreasonable demands, and that the Fourteen 
Points would be disregarded in vital matters. The gravest 
violation occurred in regard to Point I which had demanded: 


Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall be no 
private international understanding of any kind but diplomacy shall pro- 
ceed always frankly and in the public view. 


Republican Germany expected an immediate invitation to the 
peace conference, such as had been issued, with such fortunate 
results by the victorious monarchies of Europe to the mon- 
archy of France after the defeat of Napoleon I. Month after 
month she waited in vain; the armistice had to be renewed 
with conditions ever more onerous; the blockade, which each 
month cost the lives of thousands of innocent women and 
children, was continued (the first food being admitted in 
March, 1919) and in the beginning even extended, since units 
of the English and French fleets moved into the Baltic to pre- 


16 Jb., p. 126. 

17 It is interesting to note that during the Civil War some Northerners wanted to 
hang Jefferson Davis. 

18 p. 130. 
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yent fishing.” At last, on April 18, the German Government 
was invited to “receive” the Allied terms, and Mr. Keynes 
speaks of “the extraordinary and impossible proposal that the 
Germans should not be heard.”*®® Sharp German protests re- 
sulted in the possibility of making written counter-proposals 
which had some not unimportant effects but which were no 
satisfactory substitute for the results which a free and frank 
discussion might have produced. Ultimately, an ultimatum 
was issued to Republican Germany, which was accompanied 
by the threat of a resumption of hostilities. Unable to resist, 
Republican Germany, after several days of confusion, ac- 
cepted under solemn protest this course of action. When, in 
reference to these facts, Hitler later called the Versailles 
Treaty a “dictate,” he ignored the fact that what he inflicted 
upon conquered peoples was infinitely worse. But people in 
democratic countries who for this reason became willing to 
overlook that their leaders in 1919 had failed to keep their 
solemn promise thereby only indicated that they had ceased 
to believe in the superiority of democratic morality over the 
total lack of morality on the part of the totalitarians. 

It is small wonder that the resultant peace treaty added 
little injuries to big ones; a policy of pin pricks seemed to 
pervade it throughout, and as the then German Chancellor, 
the Social-Democratic leader Scheidemann, put it: “Hun- 
dreds of paragraphs begin with ‘Germany renounces.’”** So 
far as the more important measures are concerned it is now 
recognized that reparations were handled in the least satis- 
factory manner. Mr. Keynes estimated the amount to which 
Germany had obligated herself under the terms of the “pre- 


* Some people believe that the German people treat war light-heartedly because Ger- 
many herself, in recent history, has not been a major theater of war. They overlook the 
fact that many more civilians in Germany died of starvation than lost their lives in the 
occupied parts of France and Belgium. 

20 Ib., p. 50. 
dat Ph. Scheidemann, “The Making of New Germany,” Vol. II, New York, 1929, p. 
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armistice agreement” at from eight to fifteen billion dollars: 
and suggested that 10 billion dollars would have been a fair 
sum to demand. Germany would have accepted, and paid, 
this amount without a murmur, and the economic adjustment 
process involved in the payment of it should not have been 
much harder than that brought about by the payment of the 
indemnity imposed by Bismarck upon France in 1871.*° How- 
ever, the popular impression in the Allied countries was that 
Germany should pay, and could pay, the total cost of the war. 
In the end a rather unsatisfactory compromise was adopted: 
Germany was to pay, in addition to the damage done to the 
civilian populations of the Allies, for their veterans’ pensions 
and separation allowances. As Mr. Keynes put it: “If words 
have any meaning, or engagements any force, we had no more 
right to claim for those war expenses of the state . . . than 
for any other of the general costs of the war.”** The eco- 
nomic result of this breach of faith was that no definite sum 
was fixed; Germany was to pay all she could—a solution 
which, of course, has the psychological implication that the 
debtor is to be punished for any improvement in his economic 


condition which his labors may bring about. 


22 Ib., p. 124. 

23 It has often been said that since Bismarck demanded and obtained from France pay- 
ment of the full cost of the war, the Allies could have done the same. This argument 
overlooks, in the first place, that in 1919 the Allies were bound to a contrary course of 
action by the pre-armistice agreement, and that no such agreement existed in 1871. In 
the second place the sum demanded in 1871 was, from the economic point of view, 2 
burden comparatively easy to carry. The five billion francs were but a fraction of 
France’s annual national income; the payment of the full cost of the world war by Ger- 
many would have entailed a sum several times greater than her total national wealth. 
Also, Bismarck did nothing to impair in any way France’s economic strength, whereas the 
Treaty of Versailles is full of provisions designed to cripple the German economy. Last 
but not least, the French payments in the 1870s, a large part of which, of course, had 
eventually to be made by additional French exports, could be made during the time when 
free-trade policies were generally prevalent in Europe. German attempts to pay in goods 
met with tariff walls of increasing height and size. For the economic consequences which 
the French indemnity actually produced, see Moulton and McGuire, “Germany’s Capacity 
to Pay,” New York, 1923, pp. 220-3; Monroe, “The French Indemnity of 1871 and Its 
Effects,” Review of Economic Statistics, 1919, pp. 274 ff. : 

24 1b., p. 144. As a more recent study puts it: “Not one of President Wilson's prin- 
ciples had been more clearly defined than the one which was to determine what Germany 
must pay the Allies, and not one was more definitely violated by the settlement at Paris. 
P. Birdsall, “Versailles Twenty Years After,” New York, 1941, p. 238. 
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When the Treaty of Versailles was first submitted to Ger- 
many, Chancellor Scheidemann rather pathetically declared 
that “the hand should rot” which would attempt to sign it. 
In the end, however, the Catholic leader, Erzberger, in a con- 
fused parliamentary situation, turned the scales in favor of 
accepting it. Like President Wilson, who was for the treaty 
for the same reason, Erzberger had great faith in the League 
of Nations; a book which he had written” on this subject had 
become a best seller as soon as it appeared. In other words, 
both the American President and this German leader believed 
that ultimately what Hamilton had called “the deliberate 
sense of the community” would take the place of the passions 
engendered by the war. The common man would soon be 
his better self and demonstrate the generosity by which he is 
normally characterized; the League of Nations would pro- 
vide an opportunity for the statesmen of the war-torn world 
to meet as friends and to adjust in an atmosphere of real peace 
what they had failed to adjust while the atmosphere of war 
was still too oppressive. This expectation had a great deal in 
its favor; yet it provides the basis for the subsequent charge 
that the statesmen of Republican Germany—such as Wirth, 
Rathenau, Marx, Stresemann and Briining—sought to im- 
prove their country’s deserved fate by appealing to sympathy 
rather than justice, in short by “whining.” It was forgotten 
that all these men ever wanted was to return to the “Fourteen 


‘points and the principles of settlement laid down” in the 
-“subsequent addresses.” To accomplish this should have been 


as much a concern of the Allies as of Republican Germany. 
Subsequent events came nonetheless very near confirming 

the hopes of Wilson and Erzberger. The people in the Allied 

countries were very soon willing to let bygones be bygones 

and to establish the future peace of the world upon a basis of 

democracy. A time-lag of several years was inevitable be- 
*° M. Erzberger, Der Vélkerbund, Berlin, 1918. 
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cause the parliaments elected in 1918 and 1919 continued tp 
exist for several years. The “khaki” House of Commons w;; 
not dissolved until 1922. Since, on account of the interpre- 
tation accorded to MacMahon’s “coup d’Etat” of 1877 
France had practically lost the chance to dissolve her Cham- 
ber, the “Chambre bleu-horizon” continued to sit until 1924. 
As a result, when, during the Conference of Cannes, Aristide 
Briand made his first great attempt to effect a reconciliation 
with Republican Germany, a combination of Daudet’s dema- 
goguery, of the excitability of a badly organized parliament, 
and of the legalistic mind of Poincaré brought about his de- 
feat. There followed the occupation of the Ruhr valley in 
1923, despite English protest. It led to the run-away stage 
of the German inflation;”* to the destruction of a large part 
of the German middle classes; and gave Hitler his chance to 
graduate from the obscurity of a beerhouse orator to the 
prominence of a national figure. 

French public opinion took its revenge a year later, when 
under the battle cry of “Poincaré-la-Guerre” (Poincaré 
means war) the “average Frenchman” gave to the leaders of 
the Cartel of the Left—Herriot, Painlevé, and Léon Blum— 
a resounding endorsement for a policy of peace. To be sure, 
the bad technical functioning of the French Chamber,” 


26 The catastrophic acceleration of the German inflation in 1923 has often been laid 
to Germany’s wish to destroy her economic organization rather than make it serve the 
payment of reparations. People who make this charge overlook that from time im- 
memorial statesmen have resorted to inflation because this meant following the path of 
least resistance. For this reason run-away inflations have been allowed to develop in 
France, Italy and Belgium as well as in Germany. In Germany considerable difficulties 
followed from the Allied demand for large payments in gold; without this Wirth and 
Rathenau might indeed have succeeded in their efforts to stabilize the mark. Also, mone- 
tary authorities are as much to blame in Germany as they are in other countries with 
post-war inflations. The Reichsbank’s policy of discounting all commercial paper w* 
indefensible. The charge that this was done in order to ruin German economy is on the 
same level as the Nazi theory that Mr. Havenstein, the President of the Neichsbank, who 
happened to be Jewish, made the inflation in order to enrich Jewish speculators. Haven- 
stein only applied such theories as had been developed by the good “Aryans” Knapp and 
Helferrich, and which were at that time shared by most German economists who, on 
account of the prevalence of the historical school, were as incapable of theoretical think- 
ing in the field of money and banking as in any other. : 

27 For some details see F. A. Hermens, Parlament und Aussenpolitik in Frankreich, 
Hochland, December, 1931. 
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where the Leftist majority was utterly unable to pass the 
excellent technical measures prepared by Caillaux to make 
anend of inflation, prevented a realization of the full results 
of the elections of 1924. By 1926 Poincaré was back in the 
saddle, and acted as an effective check on the clearsighted and 
generous policy of Aristide Briand. Yet, some important 
steps ahead could be taken. In 1924 the Dawes Plan put the 
reparations on a somewhat more realistic basis; the Treaty of 
Locarno (1925) seemed to provide France with the feeling 
of security of which she felt herself deprived when, in 1919, 
the Anglo-American guarantee of her borders failed to ma- 
terialize, and in 1926 Germany joined the League of Nations. 
In 1926 a period of economic prosperity began for most of 
Europe, and radicalism was everywhere on the decline. To be 
sure, the depression began within a very few years to under- 
mine the political as well as the economic structure of the 
world, and French monetary policy” throughout this period 
was anything but enlightened. Still, important steps for- 
ward were taken, no matter how belatedly. The Rhineland 
was evacuated in 1930, five years before the contractual 
period, although too late to be witnessed by Stresemann who 
had worked so hard to secure this success. The Hoover mora- 
torium—one of the most generous concessions ever made in 
the history of the world—was adopted in 1931, although 
French opposition (Laval was Prime Minister at that time!) 
delayed its going into effect during the very weeks when it 
might have been most helpful in stemming the onward rush 
of the world financial crisis. Then came the Young Plan in 
1929, which was adopted in a form which was as unwise from 


_ Its best-known critic is Paul Einzig; see his “Behind the Scenes of International 
Finance,” London, 1931, and “Finance and Politics,” London, 1932. Einzig exaggerates 
in a typically journalistic fashion, but the facts leave enough of a case for an indictment 
of the narrow conservatism of the French monetary policy of the time, even if stated 
with restraint. See also, S. Wolf, Frankreich und sein Gold, Frankfurt, 1933; F. A. 
Hermens, Der Staat und die Weltwirtschaftskrise, Vienna, 1926, pp. 82 ff. 
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the psychological point of view” as it might have been sound 
from the economic point of view. Reparations were finally 
buried in 1931, although it was unfortunate that this con- 
cession was made to the adventurer von Papen rather than to 
Dr. Briining, whose government might well have been saved 
if he had been allowed to negotiate such a settlement in the 
first half of 1932. Similarly, a most important advance was 
taken when in December, 1932, the Disarmament Conference 
decided in principle to grant to Germany the equality in 
armaments which had been promised in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but which had been delayed again and again. Once 
more, of course, it would have been better to have made this 
concession to Stresemann or Briining rather than to General 
von Schleicher who happened to be its beneficiary. 

It must nevertheless be borne in mind that although these 
important concessions came too late to have the proper psy- 
chological effect,*” they did come after all. Also, the pace of 
these concessions had been accelerated so much during the last 
three years before Hitler’s rise to power that no fair-minded 
person could escape the conclusion that after so much had 
been accomplished by peaceful negotiation the rest could be 
accomplished in the same way. The reason why this was not 
done is, of course, the fact that on Jan. 30, 1933, the Allies 
finally lost the partner with whom alone peaceful negotiation 
was possible. After having lingered between life and death 
for some years, the Weimar Republic was finally dead. And 
since the issues of peace and democracy are inseparable, the 


29 Payments, though in reduced size, were to be made for 59 years, which gave the 
Nazis the welcome pretext for shouting that the international bankers wanted to make 
Germany a “tribute colony” for two generations. . 

30Tt has been said that ever since the American revolution it has been a maxim o! 
British colonial policy to make a concession just at the last moment when it still had the 
aspect of a generous spontaneity and was gratefully received, rather than at a time when 
it would have been taken as a mere yielding to pressure. It is true that if this maxim 
was disregarded in the treatment of Republican Germany it was due to the actions of the 
leaders of France rather than to those of England. 
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peace of the world was, from that moment onwards, in the 


gravest danger.” 


31 Why did some people have such difficulty realizing this? The pattern of tyranny 
has been the same throughout the ages. Plato, in the Eighth Book of The Republic 
(Jowett trans.), gives the following reasons for the war-like character of tyrannies: 
First, the tyrant “is always stirring up some war or other in order that the people may 
require a leader.” Second, he wants his people to “be impoverished by payment of taxes 
and thus compelled to devote themselves to their daily wants and therefore less likely to 
conspire against himself.” Third, “if any of them are suspected by him of having 
notions of freedom and of resistance to his authority he will have a good pretext for 
destroying them by placing them at the mercy of the enemy; and for all these reasons 
the tyrant must be always getting up a war.” Aristotle (Politics, Book V, Chap. 10), 
seems to have had a similar idea. Sismondi is equally outspoken: “the Viscontis (the 
tyrants of Milan) had resolved not to suffer any free state to subsist in Italy, lest their 
subjects should learn that there was a better government than their own.” (J. C. L. 
Sismondi, “A History of the Italian Republics,” ed. Everyman’s Library, p. 151.) Modern 
dictatorships did not behave much differently from those of the past. Napoleon I is 
their prototype in this respect as in others. Napoleon III was peaceful only to the extent 
that he was weak. The same applies to Mussolini; his attacks upon Corfu, Ethiopia, 
Albania and Greece amply demonstrate that he was willing to undertake any war if it 
promised success. Nor are the Bolshevists in a much different case. In their early 
history there are their successful attacks on such nationalities as the Georgians; then came 
the war with Poland, and later with Finland. What made the Hitler dictatorship so 
much more dangerous than the others were two factors: First, German industry was far 
superior to the industry of any of the other European dictatorships; whereas they all had 
the will to war, Hitler alone had sufficient means. Second, Hitler came at a time when 
the two older totalitarian dictatorships had already shaken the self-confidence of the 
democratic world, and were willing to play into Hitler’s hand to an unbelievable degree. 
Without Mussolini, Hitler could not have reoccupied the Rhineland; that step was taken 
at a crucial moment of Mussolini’s Ethiopian campaign when effective sanctions were under 
serious considerations. Then came Mussolini’s non-resistance to the occupation of 
Austria, and finally the Axis. So far as Stalin is concerned, it is a matter of record that 
he gave Hitler considerable assistance until the very day of the invasion of Russia, and 
there are few who will doubt that Hitler would have started the war in September, 1939, 
if his pact with Stalin had not provided at least a temporary guarantee against a major 
“second front.” 
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Peasant Oppression in Southeastern Europe 


AMONG THE PEOPLES of Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
millions of peasants are on the move. They have been oppressed and 
starved for generations. They are land-hungry. They see in the liber- 
ating armies of the United Nations the hope of destroying not only the 
Fascist invaders, but their own brutal ruling classes. 

I write particularly of Hungary because that is my own country and 
I know from bitter experience that there is little to choose between the 
Hungarian Fascists and their counterparts in Germany and Italy. For the 
other countries of southeastern Europe, the picture can be modified; but 
the essential problems are the same. 

Hungary’s ruling class is composed of landowners, who own great areas 
of land. Millions of peasants have no land at all. Millions more do not 
have enough to maintain life. All these peasants know that only when 
the landowners are expropriated can there be any hope of a decent life. 
That fact dominates the whole problem of southeastern Europe. 

Hungary’s “democracy” has always been a sham, and the Horthy 
régime, established by terror and murder, has been the most reactionary 
of all. The Hungarian rulers, like those of the other Balkan States, nat- 
urally turned to the leaders of reaction. That is why they were the 
natural allies of the Hapsburgs, then of Fascist Italy and finally of Nazi 
Germany. Until these rulers are destroyed, there can be no alliance with 
the free peoples. 

The Allies have got to choose whether in this war for freedom they are 
going to secure the support of millions of peasants and industrial workers 
or whether, like Hitler, they are going to attempt to rely on a few thou- 
sand landlords and capitalists. 

In Hungary the long years of poverty and oppression have created an 
underground opposition which is waiting for the moment to strike. The 
people of Rumania, sickened by the mass slaughter of their men fighting 
Hitler’s war in the East, will break loose as soon as the Gestapo’s grip is 
weakened. Bulgaria, with its overwhelmingly pro-Russian population, is a 
factor of increasing importance. The struggle of the Yugoslav people 
will grow more intense. 

If we neglect this growing mass movement of millions of common 
people, who look to the United Nations for liberation, we shall court 


disaster to our cause. 
MicHEL 
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Anticipation of an Increment and the 
‘Unearned Decrement’ in Land Values 


A Study of Some Irrelevant Theorizing 


By Harry GUNNISON BRowN 


It CAN HARDLY BE POINTED OUT too often that the socializa- 
tion of the rent of land—brought about through the method 
of taxation—is utterly different from the taxation of future 
increments in land values. Indeed, the philosophy on which 
the former is supported is, ordinarily, a different economic 
philosophy altogether from that of those economists who, 
after rejecting the proposal to appropriate the rent of land, 
or most of it, in taxation, yet profess themselves not opposed 
to a tax on future increases in land values. For most of this 
latter group are believers in “the ability theory of taxation” 
and either accept the taxation of future increments in land 
values as supplementary to taxes based on “ability” or con- 
sider that such increment taxes are themselves justified be- 
cause of the increased “ability” to pay of the owner of the 
land which has become more valuable. 

The point of view of those who favor public appropriation 
of the annual rental value of sites and natural resources, is 
that taxes should be so levied as to further the common wel- 
fare and that taxes based mainly on “ability” will not do this. 
They stress the annual rental value of land, regardless whether 
the rent, or the sale price, for that matter, is rising or is higher 
this year than in some previous year, and regardless whether 
the owner has received more than the usual per cent gain on 
the price he paid for the land or, indeed, any gain at all over 
his outlay. They stress the fact that the annual rent of land 
is a geologically- and socially-produced value; that the indi- 
vidual is not responsible for it and that it is socially undesira- 
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ble for the private individual to enjoy it. They insist that, 
when individuals enjoy the rent of land as private income, the 
rest of the community has to pay for permission to work on 
and to live on the earth, in those locations which geological 
forces and community development have made compari. 
tively productive and livable. They point out that the 
private enjoyment of rent makes for a high sale price of land, 
makes relatively difficult the acquisition of ownership by the 
hardworking and ambitious tenant and makes for the con- 
tinuance and the increase of tenancy. They note the wide 
extent to which land is held vacant and unused, or in only 
partial use, and maintain that this involves economic waste 
and decreased productivity of labor and greater crowding 
inslums. They call attention to the fact that not to take the 
rent of land as a first source of public revenue compels draw- 
ing more heavily on the earnings of labor and of thrift. And 
they conclude that a society in which the annual rent of land, 
geologically produced and community produced, is taken in 
taxation for public needs, in which monopoly gains and the 
gains from unfair business practices, etc., are eliminated, and 
where, therefore, the incomes of individuals are in some 
reasonable relation to the services rendered by them, would 
be a far better society for the ordinary person to live in than 
the economic society we now have. Surely, any advocacy 
of a tax system based almost exclusively on “ability,” and so 
with no reference to these tremendously important consider- 
ations, must be the result either of a woefully inadequate 
understanding of the present economic set-up or of indiffer- 
ence to its evils. 
I 

TaxaTION of future increases only, in the value of land, is at 
best, and even apart from its administrative complications 
and difficulties, a poor and inconsequential substitute for the 
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socialization of rent. But a large number of professional 
economists are opposed even to this inadequate measure. 
Some of them argue that no increase in land value can be 
regarded as unearned unless its recipient has gained, in rela- 
tion to the price he paid for the land, more than the current 
rate of interest. Furthermore, when and if it is proved that 
a particular owner has thus profited by more than the ordi- 
nary interest on capital, another objection is raised. This 
objection is to the effect that the owner took a risk of his land 
decreasing in value—or, even, of its increasing by Jess than 
enough to yield him the current interest rate on the price he 
paid for his land—and that the lucky increases must be re- 
garded as offsets against the unlucky losses. As some econo- 
mists express it, we must remember that there is not uni- 
formly an “unearned increment”; there is, in many cases, an 
“unearned decrement.” And some of these writers raise the 
question whether, if a tax is levied on any increment, there 
should not be compensation awarded in the case of a decre- 
ment!" 

Surely, the view that the private enjoyment of land rent 
involves exploitation of the landless is quite different from 
the view that the only unearned income to be considered is 
this increase in value during the ownership of the particular 
individual, that even this increase is not unearned if the rate 
of increase plus the annual income is not more than the usual 
per cent return on capital, and that it is still not unearned, 
however excessive the rate, if, on the average, such increments 
are balanced by decrements. 

Back in 1924 I discussed at some length the attitude of 
some economists to the subject of future increments of land 
value and their taxation, in an article entitled “The Single- 


*See, for example, Hoagland, “Real Estate Principles,” New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1940, p. 460; Kiekhofer, “Economic Principles, Problems and Policies,” revised edition, 
New York, Appleton-Century, 1941, p. 555; and “Modern Economics,” by Moore, 
Steiner, Arkin and Colton, New York, Nelson, 1940, p. 341. 
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Tax Complex of Some Contemporary Economists.”” A few 
months later there appeared a reply to this article, by Dr. 
Wilford I. King.’ In Dr. King’s article, the point of view of 
the writers I had criticized on the matter of increments and 
the ordinary rate of return on investment is restated. Seek- 
ing to express this point of view in somewhat striking and 
popular form, Dr. King refers to himself throughout as a 
“patient” suffering, with the economists I had criticized, 
from the “single-tax complex.” Since he brings increment, 
decrement, rate of return on investment and the view of con- 
servative economists that even future increments should not 
be taxed, all together into a single paragraph, it may be well 
to quote this paragraph here in full: - 


There is one ray of light in the blackness surrounding the mental con- 
dition of the patient which may mean that there is still hope of his rehabili- 
tation. He says that he sees clearly the rank injustice of allowing to exist 
in a free country a medium which promises to the speculator a sure return— 
an “unearned increment.” The patient is in general opposed to monopoly 
and in addition it is probable that he has a personal grievance for he con- 
tinually asserts that someone has monopolized the formula for making easy 
money on land. He says that a man once gave him a tip as to how it was 
done but that the information proved false, for when, following directions, 
he bought the land, it failed to rise in value rapidly enough even to pay 
interest on his investment. He further says that several of his friends have 
had similar bad luck. I am sure that nothing will be more effective in 
hastening the patient’s recovery than for Dr. Brown to point out just how 
the speculators go at it to get the “unearned increment” and not incur 
equally “unearned” losses. The patient asserts that when this point is 
cleared up in his mind he will be in favor of having the state seize the 
nefarious gains of the speculators. 


Certain implications of this view had already been stated, 
in my article to which Dr. King was replying, in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


2 Journal of Political Economy, April, 1924. This article has since been reprinted, 
with very considerable additions, as Chapter IV of “The Economic Basis of Tax Reform, 
Columbia, Mo., Lucas Bros., 1932. 

3 “The Single-Tax Complex Analyzed,” Journal of Political Economy, Oct. 1924. 
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Except as we suppose that landowners, owners of monopolies, etc., under- 
estimate the future possibilities of income from their property—and they 
are, perhaps, as likely to overestimate—there is certainly no possibility of 
ever giving the non-landowning and non-monopoly-owning public any- 
thing whatever, even through purchase, without trenching on the “vested 
rights” of the owners. The landless must continue to pay owners for the 
privilege of living on or working on their land or they must pay the 
owners, in advance, not only the capitalized value of the present rent but 
the capitalized value of any future increases in the rent which the owners 
may have a reasonable prospect of being able to charge. Similarly, con- 
sumers must continue to pay monopoly prices to the owners of monopolies 
or else they must pay such owners, in advance, the capitalized value not of 
the present monopoly profits only but, if increased prices may be looked 
for in the future, of the estimated additional future profits also. 

That anticipated future rents of land are capitalized into 
a present sale price, and that the sale price of land is as much 
subject to the influence of persons who over-anticipate the 
future as of those who under-anticipate it, are opinions held 
quite widely by advocates of the socialization of rent as well 
as by opponents of it. But the former do not consider the 
fact of capitalization a conclusive argument against this basic 
reform, any more than they consider such an argument con- 
clusive against tariff reduction, abolition of monopoly extor- 
tion, or other changes in public economic policy. 


II 


THE ATTITUDE EXPRESSED IN Dr. King’s article, and which I 
have indicated is a common one among the authors of text- 
books in economics, is expressed in, perhaps, a more general- 
ized form by Dr. Frank H. Knight in a review of Dr. George 
Raymond Geiger’s book, “The Philosophy of Henry George.” 
The paragraphs of particular significance follow: 


As everyone knows, the social philosophy of Henry George pivoted 
around and found its expression in the doctrine of the “single tax”—more 
accurately the social appropriation of the income from land. The theory 
underlying this doctrine is one of the most rudimentary and obvious of all 
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the fallacies ever promulgated in the name of economics. It is of the very 
conception of economic behavior that, in so far as the individual knows 
what he is doing, the “return” from any activity, as estimated by himself, 
will be equal to the outgo, in terms of the individual’s own estimate of 
the next best alternative of the resources employed. Any return amount. 
ing to more or less than “cost,” in this sense (which is the only sense hay- 
ing any intelligible meaning), is due to accident or miscalculation —ie, 
to the speculative element in the activity. There is no evidence, a priori 
or empirical, either (a) that speculative activity yields a larger return, in 
any representative sample of cases, than does activity where the results are 
actually in accord with expectations, or (b) that land acquisition or hold- 
ing presents anything peculiar in comparison with other economic activi- 
ties. Every type of speculative element is familiar in connection with 
land and also in other connections. . . . 

All this reasoning is on a mental level not above that involved in the 
simpler operations of arithmetic. The economic and social ideas of Henry 
George as a whole are at the same pre-arithmetical level, the level of those 
held before and since by all who have held any at all, apart from an insig- 
nificant handful of competent economists and other negligible exceptions. 
Henry George’s claim to be an economist (or social philosopher either) 
rests on the possession of linguistic powers not uncommon among frontier 
preachers, politicians, and journalists, and on the fact that his particular 
nostrum for the salvation of society appeals to a number of people, no 
doubt for much the same reasons that made it appeal to him, and which 
give many other nostrums their appeal.* 


Professor Knight is here more frankly contemptuous of 
Henry George than are most of the latter’s critics. But the 
very forthrightness of his contempt may help to focus atten- 
tion more clearly on the divergence in economic philosophy 
which I am here trying to emphasize. And I believe it is im- 
portant to dothis. For Professor King and Professor Knight, 
despite any peculiarities in their individual formulations of 
the matter, are representative of a whole group of present- 
day economists, and views essentially the same as theirs are 
continually appearing in college text-books. 

The fact is that Henry George did not base his advocacy 
of the socialization of rent on the opinion that landowners, 


4 Journal of Political Economy, Oct. 1933. 
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in general or on the average, enjoy any exceptional rate of 
return on their investment. It is true that he sought to illus- 
trate the effect on land values, of the rise and development of 
cities, by dramatic reference to the fact that men may—and 
do—become millionaires as a consequence of such rise and 
development.’ But he refers, also, to the case of persons who 
are “land poor”® and to the fact that anticipated increases in 
the rent of land are reflected in its present price.’ Indeed, he 
even points out that the mere expectation of the adoption of 
his proposed reform, as public opinion became increasingly 
favorable to it, would bring a reduction in the sale price of 
land before the reform actually went into effect.* Conceiva- 
bly, Professor Knight can ferret out some sentence in Henry 
George’s many writings that is not absolutely consistent with 
his own generalized statement quoted at length above. But, 
surely, here is no unfamiliarity with the theory of capitali- 
zation and no naive assumption that, in general, the pur- 
chaser of land can hope for extraordinary gains. 

And even though extraordinary gains have been realized 
at times, this was not at all the main burden of Henry 
George’s complaint. What he was endeavoring chiefly to 
make clear was that the annual rent of land, whether it be 
increasing or decreasing, is an income analogous, in large de- 
gree, to income from the ownership of slaves, and that per- 
mitting the private enjoyment of this rent inevitably tends 
to make poverty a concomitant of progress. Indeed, again 
and again in his books and controversial articles, he compared 
Private enjoyment of the rent of land with the profits of 
slavery. He would not have argued that the slave-owner’s 
rate of return on his “investment” in slaves was a greater per 
cent than his return on his investment in buildings or other 
bck Anniversary Edition, New York, Robert Schalken- 

p. 258. 


"Ib., pp. 361-2. 


* “A Perplexed Philosopher,” Works of Henry George, Vol. V, New York, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1904, p. 233. 
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capital,” but he would have insistently maintained that the 
income from slave-owning was exploitative none the less. 


Ill 


PERHAPS IT WILL HELP to bring home the real basis of Henry 
George’s thinking, to those inclined to go along with Profes- 
sor Knight, if I venture what may appear, superficially, to be 
a rather far-fetched illustration. But though superficially it 
may appear far-fetched, it is, I am sure, very closely analogous 
to the case regarding land. 

Let us suppose, then, that lakes and rivers have long been 
recognized as subject to private ownership, as well as land, 
and that large income has been securable from charging ships 
for permission to sail on them. This would be exploitative 
and would certainly not be to the general advantage. Yet 
here, too, the rate of return over “cost,” to the owners, might 
well be not more than—might even be less than—the ordi- 
nary rate of return on the capital that men make. And if 
we cannot assume a return greater than the ordinary per cent 
on “cost” for those who may have bought out the first 
owners or the descendants of these owners, neither can we 
assume a greater return to these owners (or their descen- 
dants) themselves. For however the first owners acquired 
their ownership, whether by force, by bribery, or through 
some legally sanctioned method, there was some sort of “cost” 
involved. (Conceivably, in certain circumstances where 
public sentiment was not wholly approving, a troubled 
conscience might be a considerable part of this “cost.”) And 
the prospective owners would have been ready to meet this 
cost whenever or as soon as it was justified by the anticipated 
returns. 

More specifically, let us now suppose that, some hundreds 
of years ago, legal sanction regularly attached to perpetual 


® See “The Condition of Labor,” in “The Land Question,” New York, Robert Schalken 
bach Foundation, 1935, p. 103. 
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control of a lake, e.g., Lake Michigan, if certain formalities 
were attended to, and that these formalities were the rowing 
three times around the lake and the performing of certain 
incantations at the end of every third mile. This would 
certainly mean, so far as any would-be owner was concerned, 
a cost of acquisition. 

Now let us assume the future income from such owner- 
ship, of millions of dollars a year, to be confidently antici- 
pated by two or more aspirants for ownership.” Then each 
of these would be ready to do the rowing, bearing all the 
incident toil and danger, and to perform the incantations, at 
the earliest date when it could be said to pay. In other words, 
they would be willing to do this as soon as the capitalized 
value of the future income such ownership was expected to 
yield became equal to the cost of so acquiring ownership. 

Then Dr. Knight could piously pronounce with regard to 
such ownership of Lake Michigan, as with regard to owner- 
ship in land—or in slaves!—that “there is no evidence, a 
priori or empirical, . . . that the acquisition or holding of 
a lake—or of slaves—presents anything peculiar in compari- 
son with other economic activities. Every type of specula- 
tive activity is familiar in connection with lakes—or slaves— 
and also in other connections.” 

But such pronouncement would have no bearing on the 
question whether deriving private income from charging 
men to use Lake Michigan—or other bodies of water—was 
socially desirable or was in any significant way analogous to 
deriving private income from productive capital the con- 
struction of which private saving has made possible. What- 
ever the cost of acquiring title to Lake Michigan, there has 
been no service to the community from this acquisition, nor 


7° Because an adequate return might not be obtainable otherwise during the lifetime 
of any of these and because they might not, any of them, be willing to make the invest- 
ment solely for the sake of a remote decedent, we should perhaps assume, also, that it is 
possible to sell, decades later, to equally confident anticipators belonging to a later genera- 
tion, and these to still other and later would-be purchasers of the property, and so on. 
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any service to future users of the lake who must pay large 
annual sums for permission to use it. Whatever the advan- 
tages to commerce of Lake Michigan and of its harbors, these 
advantages are not services rendered by the owner (or 
owners) of the lake. They are not due to his effort. They 
are not the consequence of his construction of capital. They 
do not result from and are not enhanced by his rowing three 
times around the lake and performing the specified incanta- 
tions nor by such action on the part of any ancestor or other 
previous holder of title. The difference between receiving 
private income from such “property” and from capital which 
one’s own productive effort and saving have made possible is 
fundamental and profound. It is this difference which 
Henry George stressed and on which the land-value-taxation 
theory is based. 

The man who acquired title to the lake several hundred 
years back may have realized—through his heirs—no more 
than or even less than the ordinary rate of return on cost, the 
return which he could normally have realized by bringing 
into existence new and useful capital. The important point 
is that, though the per cent return thus received may be, on 
the average, no greater, and may sometimes be less, neverthe- 
less this return cannot be justified on the basis of equivalent 
productive contribution to those who must pay it; whereas 
the return on capital can normally be so justified. 

If now, at some date say fifty or a hundred years or more, 
after title to the lake has been gained by means of the pre- 
scribed rowing and incantations, the property is sold to a new 
purchaser, the price paid will presumably be fixed on the 
basis of the then anticipated future yield. The new owner, 
therefore, having purchased at a price fixed by capitalization 
of this anticipated income, will also make, unless calculations 
have been inaccurate, only the ordinary rate of return. But 
anything he so receives, be it only one tenth of one per cent 
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on his investment, or even much less ¢han the investment, is 
at the expense of the common run of folks from whom it is 
really drawn and who gain nothing from the fact that the 
new exploiter may have paid a substantial amount to the 
previous exploiter whom he has thus bought out. 


IV 


JusT BECAUSE THE DOMINANT influences in government some 
hundreds of years back had established such a system and just 
because the exploited masses—whether from intellectual con- 
fusion furthered by interested propaganda, or other cause— 
had allowed the system to continue until the present, it would 
be argued by apologists of the system that those exploited by 
it must let it continue forever. Or it would be contended 
that those who were being exploited by it must do nothing to 
change the system unless they first fully compensated the ex- 
ploiter (or exploiters) for henceforth giving up the privilege 
of thus exploiting. The victims of the system must remain 
victims forever or must themselves pay for their own relief. 
And so the only method or methods of terminating the sys- 
tem, which could be regarded as in any sense politically feasi- 
ble or practicable, would probably be ruled out at the start. 

The parallelism with the present land system and the 
private enjoyment of the geologically-produced and com- 
munity-produced rent of land is, in all essential respects, 
complete. 

In the case of land, “society” is considered by economists 
opposed to the socialization of rent, to be, as it were, under 
a binding “pledge” not to change the tax system in that direc- 
tion by one iota. It does not matter that this “pledge” has 
never been formally made or that, if ever made in any way 
or sense whatever, it has not been agreed to, consciously and 
understandingly, by its victims. It does not matter that 
there is a strong tendency—and has been throughout the his- 
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tory of landlordism—to soft-pedal the subject of landlord 
exploitation, to soft-pedal it or ignore it in the public press 
and in institutions of higher learning; that the victims of it, 
therefore, have had small chance to know the basic cause of 
their unhappy predicament; that these victims have, because 
of this lack of understanding, ignored the basic evil and sup- 
ported, often, inconsequential or, even, foolishly revolution- 
ary reforms. It does not matter that the “pledge” by “soci- 
ety” not to change the tax system in the direction of public 
appropriation of land rent is usually nothing but a long-con- 
tinued custom or habit in taxation and that taxation has been 
changed in such various ways as to suggest to prospective land 
purchasers the lack of any fixed taxation policy or custom 
or habit. Nevertheless, it is assumed that “society” is mor- 
ally bound. And the victims of the present land system have 
been part of that “society” which has for many years fol- 
lowed the practice—or custom, or habit?—of not appropri- 
ating to public use more than a minor proportion of the 
community-produced rent of land. And since it is “unjust” 
or “unfair” or “wrong” for “society” to change its policy, 
one supposes it must be wrong for the previously uncompre- 
hending victims of the policy to urge a change in it, if and 
when they come to understand how it affects them. And 
even if this generation of victims should—by some miracle!— 
have grown up with the requisite understanding, it would 
still be wrong for them to urge a change. For if their urging 
were successful, owners of land who had made their pur- 
chases of it on the expectation of no appreciable change in 
tax policy, would find their land of less value because this 
generation of victims had departed from the attitude of the 
previous generation of victims! If it is “wrong” for “society” 
to change its tax system in this direction, even by slow steps, 
must it not be equally wrong for anybody—even the victims 
of the present set-up—to urge this “wrong” act? 
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When the Pennsylvania legislature established the Pitts- 
burgh (and Scranton) graded tax system, it provided that 
the city tax rate on improvements should become, in 1914, 
only 90 per cent of the rate on land; that in 1916 it should 
be 80 per cent; in 1919, 70 per cent; in 1922, 60 per cent, and 
in 1925, 50 per cent. ‘This meant that to get the same reve- 
nue for the city, the tax on land values had to be gradually 
raised. To the ordinary person, such a change may seem 
quite within the rights of the legislature to make and not 
much more startling than it would be to raise the tax rate on 
motion picture entertainments while reducing the rate on 
cigarettes. But according to the published views of some 
American economists, the members of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, in passing such legislation, must be considered guilty 
of a wrongful act. 

What if such tax changes as that in Pittsburgh and Scran- 
ton, the establishment of a land-value-tax system in Sydney, 
Australia, and other cities and towns within the British em- 
pire, the provision for land-value taxation passed by the 
British parliament in 1931 (since repealed by a Tory-con- 
trolled Commons), and the years of protest against the 
present land system by those who would reform it,—what if 
all these things have brought it about, as might conceivably 
be the case, that the sale price of land is somewhat lower than 
it otherwise would be! This, of course, because buyers and 
sellers of land allow for the chance that higher land-value 
taxation will be realized in a not too distant future. Or 
what if, after decades of effective education of the public 
mind by advocates of the socialization of rent, so many 
would-be buyers and would-be sellers of land believe this 
reform inevitable and imminent that land sells at a definitely 


lower price because of this anticipation than it otherwise 
would! 


What if, then, a more gradual introduction of the reform 
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than was generally expected, actually causes the sale price of 
land to rise when the law is passed, instead of to fall! In that 
case, what person or persons have been guilty of unfairness 
or injustice to landowners? Is it the legislators whose unex- 
pectedly moderate beginning of the change fills owners of 
land with a sense of relief and joy? Or is it the propagandists 
of the previous decades and years whose agitation brought it 
about that land had already a lower sale value before any 
actual steps toward enacting the reform were taken by the 
legislators, than the value it would have had if there had been 
no agitation? If the latter is the correct view, according to 
professorial economist text-book writers, is the sin in the 
speaking and writing of these disturbing thoughts of the 
land-value-tax propagandists or is it in the very thinking of 
these thoughts? 
“Dangerous thoughts!” 

IN AT LEAST TWO previous publications” I have expressed the 
opinion that the “sense of proportion of many persons, in- 
cluding not a few professional economists, seems to have been 
hopelessly dulled by their making of the doctrine of vested 
rights a veritable fetish. Otherwise, the view that society, 
which makes frequent changes of policy in other matters, is 
under a binding implied pledge and obligation never to move, 
no matter how gradually, toward the eventual taking in tax- 
ation of the major part of the rent of natural resources and 
sites, would be clearly seen to be, as in fact it is, utterly silly.” 
And many years ago, in “A Perplexed Philosopher,” which 
most modern economists, even if they have chanced to read 
his “Progress and Poverty,” have never read, Henry George 
discussed carefully and rather completely this whole question 


11“The Economic Basis of Tax Reform,” op cit., p. 306, and “Basic Principles of 
Economics,” Columbia, Mo., Lucas Bros., 1942, p. 464. 
12 Chapter XII. 
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of the right of society to socialize land rent. His discussion 
in this book seems to me a more thorough and searching one 
than the discussion of the same topic in “Progress and Pov- 
erty.” It is perhaps unfortunate that so few have read it. 

Yet most of the text-books in the “principles” of eco- 
nomics, whose authors deign to give any attention at all to 
land-value taxation, conclude on the note of its “wrongful- 
ness,” on the note that “society” would be guilty, in making 
such a change, of “injustice,” of an act of “bad faith,” of 
“changing the rules of the game while the game is in prog- 
ress.” Such considerations in reply as have been presented 
above are not even mentioned. They are not mentioned 
even where the author makes a pretense of giving both sides 
of every “controversial subject” or says he means to be “me- 
ticulously objective” on such subjects. They are not men- 
tioned even to express disapproval of them. The student, 
if he follows his text-book, is left with the definite impres- 
sion that no reply can be made and that, therefore, the land- 
value-tax reform need not be taken seriously. 

Perhaps this is one reason why those college graduates who 
are oppressed by the realization of the poverty and inequality 
that they see all about them, and who are inclined to social 
idealism, have tended to be influenced by socialist and com- 
munist ideology. For there has been too little in the college 
teaching of economics to give them the vision of what an 
economic system based on free markets and free enterprise 
might be, if so reformed as to make it consistent with the 
principles on which it is commonly defended. For then in- 
comes would be received for contributing to production and 
not at all for permitting others to use the earth. 

Is there any likelihood that university and college teaching 
and text-book writing will change in this matter in any near 
future? I shall continue to hope so but I dare not predict. 
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Wir British AND AMERICAN help, French North Africa again can be- 
come the important supplier of food it was before the Nazis stripped the 
country. The fertile lands of Algeria and French Morocco, lying between 
the sea and the Sahara Desert, ordinarily produce an exportable surplus of 
wheat, barley, fruits, vegetables, mutton, wool, olive oil, and wine. 

Moroccoan and Algerian farms range from two or three to a score of 
acres. Estates owned by the native nobility are large, whether located on 
the coast or inland. Sections of them are tended by traditional family 
retainers. Europeans own vast coastal and large wheat and barley farms 
employing modern agricultural equipment. 

A well-tended, European-managed wheat farm in North Africa can 
produce as good a yield as American farms. Thus, these lands not only 
can produce enough food for the people of North Africa themselves but 
also food for the British and American armies; and can make an important 
contribution to the task of feeding the various peoples of occupied Europe 
when they are freed. The food they can produce would reduce the amount 
of food we should otherwise have to ship abroad from the United States, 
and this would save shipping space. 

After the fall of France in 1940, Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia attempted 
to relieve the food situation in the mother country. Exports of fruits and 
vegetables were increased. Exports of most other foods, on the other hand, 
dropped well below the pre-war level. Shortages of goods such as ail, 
sugar, tea and cotton cloth, coupled with distrust of paper currency, re- 
moved much of the farmer’s incentive for bringing his crops to the open 
market. A substantial proportion of products sent to France during 1941 
was taken over by the Axis, which also drew directly on French North 
Africa to supply Rommel’s forces. In 1942, the wheat crop was poor and 
wine production subnormal. 

Whether French North Africa can achieve maximum production this 
year and next depends on how effectively the United States and Great 
Britain can carry out their joint program of aid. That program has two 
parts. The first embraces food and clothing and other essential consumer 
goods. These are needed not only by those who are hungry and ragged; 
they are imperative as incentives to production and exchange in a situation 
where the internal economy has broken down. The second part involves 
sending the means to get production going again—critically needed ma- 
chinery repair parts, fuel, and concentrated fertilizers. 

Mitton S. Hower 
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An Equitable Wage Policy for War Labor 
By CHARLES JOHNSON PosT 


I 


THERE IS A CURIOUS and persistent belief that, when one speaks of labor as 
2 group, it is an instinctive reference to those in the lower strata of earnings 
and who work for wages by the hour, or day, and quite without regard to 
the term “labor” in its economic sense. Why this should be is of little 
consequence—possibly it is merely the stirring of the mildest ego when it 
feels a sense, no matter how illusory, of economic security—except, per- 


. haps, to those who like to sentimentalize in economics and dream of melodic 


utopias. 

Yet, by the phenomenon itself we are made aware that the present society 
does recognize class distinctions and a class consciousness. Thus we may 
approach consideration of labor problems of the present and future in terms 
of this class consciousness, even though that class consciousness is so ear- 
nestly decried and denied by the very elements of the more privileged 
classes which give such acute evidence of their own class consciousness and 
their belief in it. To the present writer it seems rather mentally adolescent 
to deny either class consciousness, or class strata, when there are so many 
evidences of its actual existence. We cordially recognize a social class that 
lives in a world of music, or of art, or of literature, and all this recognition 
of the existent fact does not give us jitters about democracy; yet such 
classes are a menace, unquestionably. They are a menace to the estheti- 
cally illiterate and the culturally benumbed and to all the contentment of 
the spiritually underprivileged. But we welcome such a menace; in fact, 
it is often rather meagerly subsidized. In other words, in the realm of 
esthetics the intelligent mind recognizes class consciousness as beneficial to 
society; and he welcomes the urge of discontent in some of those outside 
the social groups and encourages the aspirations that are the reactions from 
such discontent. Thus a class consciousness, as such, is beneficial and no 
menace; in fact it is a part of the process of civilization. Further, discon- 
tent regarding cultural interests may be looked upon as an actual evidence 
of culture. 

The contented artist is a poor artist; for the artist is forever seeking to 
give actual form and rhythm and color to the aspirations of his sensitive 
mind; and his goal always recedes a little beyond his new horizons. It is 
discontent that has moved men steadily to loftier heights; it is contentment 
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that has destroyed civilizations and that has deadened the souls of men, 
It was the contentment of the Roman patricians and their power to in. 
fluence the social and economic institutions of Rome that destroyed the 
ancient empire. It was the pious contentment of Torquemada that |aid 
the foundations for the destruction of imperial Spain. It was the con- 
tentment of the plump Louis, and of the Du Barrys and Pompadours and 
Antoinettes, and their denial of the right to any class-consciousness but 
their own that was a factor in producing the French Revolution. From 
our own history, one can cite the contentment of George III and the dis- 
content of the founders of this country, which resulted in a newborn 
democracy. And it might not be amiss to recall the contentment of the 
late Mr. Chamberlain of Great Britain, the Prime Minister of the umbrella 
and of suave unsagacity, who was so great a factor in making a world holo- 
caust inevitable. Contentment seems to be a form of appeasement, which, 
like Munich, appeases nothing. It is discontent that has moved minds, and 
elevated steadily our political, economic and other achievements; it is con- 
tentment that has been the demoralizing and destructive force in society. 

It is entirely normal—setting apart morals, and the philosophy of his- 
tory, in which we do not prefer to intrude—that there should be a class- 
consciousness among the contented. Similarly, it is quite normal that 
there should be discontent, and that this too should develop its own class- 
consciousness. Nor can it be admitted that class-consciousness is an evil 
thing in itself; it is only when there is a sense of class-consciousness without 
one of duty and of class responsibility that class-consciousness may develop 
an evil connotation, one cultivated by despots and demagogues. It is no 
more evil that the discontented should organize themselves into mass groups 
than that the contented themselves should agglomerate into their own 
groups. Specifically, the organized groups of labor are no more abnormal 
than are associations of employers. The unfair discharge is the weapon of 
one, and the strike is the weapon of the other. To disarm the wage-group, 
and allow the employer-group the uncontrolled right to trample wages and 
living conditions existing by virtue of group action is not to protect free- 
dom of bargaining but to throttle it. Yet both have a common interest; 
both are wealth producers by any fair economic test. And both, not 
merely one, should be required to check their guns at the door when they 
step up to the bar of the economy for a drink. It is between the economic- 
employing group, and the employee wage-group, that the real economic 
problem lies; and one cannot solve a problem by exterminating either its 
victims or its beneficiaries—though Fascist sympathizers of all nationalities 
seem to think so. 
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The barons at Runnymede, wresting their social-political rights from 
King John, were nothing more than the Amalgamated Union of Journey- 
men Barons, Local No. 1, negotiating better working conditions for jour- 
neymen barons as they picketed the banks of the Thames and fluttered 
their union pennons before the executives of John Rex, Inc. Then the 
slow centuries drowsed and the former discontent grew sleek in the flicker- 
ing warmth of the castle halls. Cromwell came—a mere flash in the pan 
between two jitterbug Stuarts—but he had struck his roots deep in a new 
class-conscious strata that was but a diffusion of the discontent that gave 
birth to the Magna Carta. Cromwell failed as it might be thought, for 
his head dried from a pike above the Tower of London; but Cromwell left 
footprints in the British structure as imperishable as were those of the 
barons at Runnymede. Our own American Revolution was but a mile- 
stone, though a great and first milestone, in the progress of a new awaken- 
ing to human rights and the self-consciousness of a class that had been 
without them. It was the underprivileged merchants, squires, farmers, 
lawyers and working men who had made the thirteen colonies what they 
were—and who would have been hanged out of hand by the contented 
fascists of the Great Britain of their day or by the fascist Tories in our 
colonies. For the fascists of those days were quite as ready to defend their 
contentment with the lives of others as are the fascists of today; although 
the peril to General Washington was never as great from the wretched 
Hessians as it was from the fifth-column of the financial élite that glittered 
in the quadrilles of Boston and Philadelphia, the fifth-columnists to whom 
Benedict Arnold surrendered. It was out of the discontent of our fathers 
that a great and progressive people were born. For their descendants and 
inheritors to remain contented would be to dishonor such courage and 
atrophy both their and our own aspirations. 

Discontent cannot be drugged, or lined up against a wall and shot. It 
is a massive human force that is generated deep down within the spiritual 
nature that makes man human instead of merely another animal. It is the 
use and the direction of discontent that has made it, and makes it, a force 
for vast social change and for the progress of civilization. It would seem, 
merely as a matter of common-sense, that an awakening of social or eco- 
nomic discontent would be welcomed. But it is a fact that it is, instead, 
deplored; when it is discovered, the spokesmen of the privileged groups 
send for the devil-doctors to exorcise the victim or the press-gang to 
ostracize him. 

We laugh at the man who sighs for the good old days of horse-and-buggy 
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or saddle bags; yet even today there are many earnest souls who damn labor 
unions and cite either Scripture or Henry George—and both falsely—to 
sanctify their act. 


II 


WHAT SPECIFIC BEARING have the foregoing reflections on our current 
economic situation? We have a vast group of organized labor. It js 
group that earns, and has earned, its daily bread piecemeal, by so much 
per hour, or so much per day, a group that is hired or discharged according 
to a day-by-day variation in need. By the ordination of Providence man- 
kind lives by the year, from crop to crop. So this group that lives and is 
paid in cents per hour naturally gathers unto itself all others who exist on 
the same basis of hourly or daily insecurity. This group did not set itself 
apart; it was set apart by the terms of employers and has gained its ad- 
herents by adverse acts from the employers’ side. This group has neither 
the security nor the tenure of employment upon which the very well-being 
of the human person depends. No pressure group has ever been nurtured 
more carefully into being, into consciousness of its own existence, than this 
one; and it was the product of those who now decry the very class-con- 
sciousness that they themselves had developed. 

The right of the wage-earning employees to organize into groups is the 
same right that the employers have exercised when they formed their own 
employers’ associations. Both groups are wealth producers. Both are, in 
their natural and proper functions, identically interested in the production 
of wealth from the resources of the earth we live on—resources that were 
created by neither and that should be available to both. Both are simply 
working for economic rewards. But there is cold comfort in this since the 
run-of-the-mill wage-earner is surrounded by insecurity in actual terms of 
food, warmth and shelter. With the first shadow of hard times he is the 
first to be without hourly wage, although the corporation-employer may 
have a fine surplus from which to pay executive salaries, interest, dividends, 
upper-bracket bonuses, instalments on the funded debt or on the mort 
main of ancient chicaneries. Merely to state the plain facts is to explain 
the rise of class-consciousness. 

An employer is not merely a manufacturer. Frequently he is a con- 
sumer of the partly-finished products of other employers. Now, the 
ability of the employer to produce wealth is limited by the effective de- 
mand of the ultimate consumer, that is, the demand backed up by the 
power to buy. Likewise, our national ability to consume is limited by our 
national ability to buy; and our national ability to buy is related intimately 
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to the purchasing power released in wages. In spite of these considerations, 
employer groups, traditionally and instinctively, have bitterly opposed 
high-wage policies. 

What chance has any individual clear-headed employer to oppose the 
policies of his own class-conscious pressure group? The answer is obvious: 
none. Yet at this time we are preparing for the post-war period, hoping 
that we can avoid the blunders of the last one. Outstanding among those 
blunders was the wage policy adopted at the close of World War I. 

At that time the masters of business and industry very successfully de- 
flated wages. They went back to “normalcy” with a rush, triumphantly 
destroying purchasing power at a time when purchasing power was vitally 
needed. The aftermath of this war will differ in no whit from the previ- 
ous one. We will need to preserve purchasing power, and we must pre- 
serve it. This can only be done through wage payments—and yet if wages 
were permitted to rise during the war boom what about inflation? 

Inflation, as I understand it, is a condition in which there is a definite 
scarcity of goods and a fund of purchasing power abnormally large in rela- 
tion to the amount of goods, so that consumers, in seeking shares of the 
goods, bid up their prices. The argument against wage-rises during this 
war emergency is that they would start a vicious spiral in which higher 
wages would be met by higher prices, and each would neutralize the other. 

Thus, the employer-group not only opposes firmly any wage increases 
but urges adoption of tax and other laws to keep wages down below their 
real value in the pre-war period. It is true that control of prices is being 
attempted to keep the cost of living in some relation to the level of wages. 
But price control is being vitiated by Black Markets and similar dodges. 
There is no Black Market for wages. Wage regulation is effective against 
the wage-earning group. On this account labor has been told that its 
standard of living must fall. But labor cannot be expected to accept 
this dictum without assurance that it will recover this loss in the post- 
war period. 

If it were possible to devise a plan for raising wages without starting a 
vicious circle of inflation, that plan, obviously, would be well worth serious 
consideration. The problem is to build up purchasing power, yet without 
releasing it—an apparent contradiction in conditions. But there is less of 
contradiction in it than there would be in an effort to preserve peace-time 
competitive conditions in war-time; for this latter cannot be done. We 
do not bargain with men we draft for the army; we induct them and give 
them in wages and subsistence a standard of living that, in general, is above 
that of the average wage-earner in peace time. Can we give less, or even 
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insist on less for the wage-earner who is working at arming and clothing 
his brother in the armed forces? Is the equity of the one a whit less than 
that of the other in the fundamentals of food and clothing, both being 
required for our national survival? The emergency demand for “freez. 
ing” or “stabilizing” wages has a most plausible appeal under the abnormal 
conditions of war. But it is plausible only so long as its equities are pre- 
served. Had the wage-schedules of the nation been, in peace times, 2 
harmonious and coherent pattern of wage equity measured in terms of 
economic productiveness and values, we would simply be stabilizing an 
existent equity as a temporary measure. But no such wage pattern existed, 
or now exists. In spite of the emergency, there is, and should be, adequate 
room for adjustments to equalize wage inequities wherever they exist, re- 
gardless of the complaints of the previous beneficiaries of such inequities. 
Wages always should be adjusted to living standards, and go hand in hand 
with the rationing of foods and commodities essential to the maintenance 
of those standards. 

But this is not all. I believe in the competitive economy and, while we 
may depart from it under the demands of emergency, it must not be 
abandoned. The employer-group, for decades past has consistently held 
that low wages were the result of the working of the law of supply and 
demand, and that the employer could not be a philanthropist and pay 
wages above the market price of labor paid by his competitors; and they 
were quite correct from their premise. But nowadays, with employers 
competing for labor, producing pressure for higher and higher wages, it is 
difficult and demoralizing for the employer-group to demand that the 
law of supply and demand as to wage-earners, must only operate to keep 
wages low, and that that law must not be permitted to operate when wages 
tend to rise. Unquestionably, as a matter of equity, the wage-earner is 
earning—measured in terms of supply and demand—a greater wage than 
that which should be released if inflation is to be curbed. But is it equity 
that this shall be forever lost to the wage-earner? The employer-group 
defends its normal profits during war-time; it has even asked, in various 
instances, to have them increased. So that, so far as equity is concerned, 
the wage-earner should be entitled to his wage, but it must be kept in cold- 
storage for the duration and until normal times are established. 

This is not impossible. We have the integrity and the immeasurable 
resources of our nation as a basis of credit. We are using it in our issues 
of bonds—war bonds. But we are only selling them for cash, for cash 
taken out of a wage-earners’ pay envelope, regardless of how scanty its 
contents, or how inequitable the wage rate on which it was figured, may 
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be. Yet in the goods produced by the wage earner there is a greater value, 
measured in economic terms, than the wage-earner was paid; he has been 
denied a raise, or an adequate raise, or his wages have been frozen, or stabi- 
lized, and all the value produced above the fixed level of payment is lost to 
the worker. The wage earner, thus, has not received the wages of his real 
labor; the sacrifice he and his family are called upon to make is one that is 
not readily matched by any employing corporation or employer-group. 

We are issuing war bonds in small denominations. We might now add 
another series to our issue of war bonds to be used in paying the wage 
earner the difference between the rate he is being paid for his work, and 
that which he should be paid for his output. That series need not be an 
element in prices. The bonds could be held in escrow for the duration of 
the war, and a suitable time thereafter. They would not be released to 
the wage-earner and thereby they could not become a part of the purchas- 
ing power of the nation and thus tend to create inflation. The bonds 
should be non-transferable, so that they would not be lawful collateral for 
any loan thereon or from any date; and any loans made on such collateral 
should be outlawed, so as to prevent loan sharks or usurers from defeating 
the end of the device by converting the securities into negotiable assets. 
It could be provided that the bonds would be redeemable prior to the end of 
the war for the wage-earner’s estate if he or she died meanwhile. By such 
a device as this there would be placed in cold-storage a vast quantity of 
purchasing power that would be available when most urgently needed after 
the war’s close. This cold-storage purchasing power would then allow the 
employer-group, on a rational basis, to develop their plants—or expand 
them—for peace-time production because there would be a definite volume 
of purchasing power ready at hand for the consumption of the products 
manufactured or proposed to be manufactured. This would be “back- 
to-normalcy” on the basis of an actual, existent purchasing power, in- 
stead of a “back-to-normalcy” based upon wage-deflation and an inspired 
destitution. 

If it be argued that a similar result might be secured by handing out 
bonds helter-skelter on street corners, without plan or purpose, it might be 
retorted that such was about what we did during the last war so far as any 
economic stability for our nation was concerned. Those to whom the vast 
share of war bond profits fell were not of the wage-earning group. And 
those to whom they did fall spent them in speculative enterprises that con- 
tributed to the succeeding slump. We had made bonds available to so 
narrow a group that economic collapse naturally followed. 

The Government has the power, and is using it, to influence prices and 
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wages. The Government has the power, and is using it, to guarantee 
prices on a basis of competitive values; but upon wages the trend of policy 
seems to have been to hold them closely down on an arbitrary basis. Noth- 
ing could more quickly accentuate class feeling and class-consciousness; 
and such consciousness merely hampers the approach to the problem and 
injects inequities and hostile antagonisms that solve nothing. Any effort 
to hold wages within any predetermined groove, regardless of the equities 
involved, is to parade the contempt for the law of supply and demand 
that has been the employer-group’s traditional approach. The problem is 
simply one of avoiding inflation on the one hand, and flagrant inequity on 
the other. We can put a portion of economic wage-earnings in cold-stor- 
age to be used when we most need it. Or we can destroy forever those 
wage-earnings and thus create an inequity that will raise far more serious 
problems. I believe that inflation is a danger, but that a policy of obvious 
inequity presents a greater danger, and a danger that will persist longer 
and be the more destructive. 

By putting such a portion of the wage-earners’ purchasing power in 
cold-storage until the war’s end we can solve an immediate problem. But 
we then face another problem: these bonds must be redeemed. The war 
products by which, in large measure, they have been earned will have been 
shot away, sunk, or become obsolete. We can create new values by the 
production of new wealth, but this, by our present thinking, would simply 
be to add another tax-burden on the bent backs of wage-earners and pro- 
ductive industry. Business and industry, the entire field of wealth pro- 
duction, is already taxed to an almost fantastic degree. Since our national 
prosperity and economic earning power depend upon the production of 
wealth through the planning and leadership of business and industrial 
executives, as well as of the work of labor in its actual physical produc- 
tion, it would seem to be folly to lay the oppressive restrictions of taxation 
upon some of the chief factors in developing our well-being. For in the 
power to tax lies the power to destroy, as our Supreme Court has soundly 
held, and the amount of the tax is simply a measure of the degree of its 
destructiveness in its actual operation. Business and industry must be 
encouraged, not restricted and this out of utter self-interest. But there is 
a source of revenue as yet untouched. 

Today realty values are as unstable and fluttery as a sick man’s pulse. 
War has always made them so. But when the war is over, and security is 
once more established for our nation, there will come a vast upsurge of 
value. Security, for example, from Hitler and Fascism, and from the 
revealed savagery of the Japs, will be, in simplest terms, its basis. What 
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would be the value of the right to live in America, with a Hitler in control! 
Values will have been created (or re-established, if you choose) that will 
have been produced by no individual or corporation. These will be values 
created by the men who have fought in American uniforms around the 
world or at the bench in war industry. They will be values created and 
preserved by the American people as a whole, and to which the American 
people as a whole, through the American Government, are entitled by right 
and equity. There will have been created, or preserved, an unearned in- 
crement—an unearned increment created by all through national sacrifice 
and made by no one individual. It is this unearned increment that should 
be the sole basis upon which these war bonds should be redeemed. 

These bonds should be paid off by a special levy that should rest solely 
upon the unearned increment of the nation. No portion of the value of 
these bonds should be levied upon manufacture or the productive business 
enterprise of our nation. The administrative problem of such a source of 
revenue is not complex. The machinery for a national cadaster already, to 
a very large degree, is in existence in the Department of Agriculture and 
the Census Bureau; in fact it is not only possible but probable that a large 
part of such a survey, or the basic materials for it, are already within the 
government’s files. The collection of such a tax would be no more com- 
plex—less so, if anything—than the compilation and collection of the in- 
come tax. It should be a part of the income tax structure. 

This tax would be levied on the same principle as the income tax, that 
is, it would lie against the unearned increment that accrues regardless 
whether the owner has realized it (taken his profit) or not. The owner 
possesses the unearned increment; therefore he should be taxed on it for 
these war bonds. 

It may be argued, and with reason, that this would be, in substance, a 
tax against speculation and speculators. If it did operate to curb specula- 
tions as distinct from productive economic risks, it may be said that such 
a tax curb on monopoly and non-productive speculation would be defi- 
nitely beneficial. For we can again recall the aftermath of World War I 
when we tried by deflating wages and our purchasing power to get “back- 
to-normalcy” and only succeeded in speculating ourselves into depression. 
If we cannot profit by that recent experience then we will deserve no more 
than “normalcy” gave us then. Let us plan the home front peace now 
by considering how to preserve labor’s purchasing power, instead of depress- 
ing or limiting it. 
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America’s Debt to the Ideal France 


THE FRENCH SHARED with the English in the exploration and colonization 
of the soil of the United States. If English names of cities predominate 
on our Atlantic seaboard, French names beautify the geography of our 
Mississippi basin, the heart of the country. If our system of law is derived 
from England, our political philosophy is profoundly influenced by the 
French. We won our independence by our own effort and indispensable 
French support. We tried to pay our debt to France in the first World 
War, and in this second and more terrible World War, we shall not lay 
down arms, so help us God, until France is free, and secure not only for 
twenty years, but for the whole period we ephemeral mortals must take 
into our calculations. 

Our America is not a strange land to the French. We owe them much, 
and we are proud of our debt. We have understood them too little. We 
have gone as tourists to the pleasant land of France. I think of Cherbourg, 
beckoning sweetly to the unfortunates on a jitterbug Channel boat, the 
brave straight roads with ludicrously tall poplars denuded of their favorite 
dead branches, I think of the long walls sheltering the grape against the 
Channel winds, the timbered architecture of Rouen, the limestone hills, 
and Paris, like a shining jewel within its circle of friendly hills. I think 
of the pearly Paris morning, when all Parisians are asleep; but the con- 
cierges, with their robust bodies and sweet faces are scrubbing the steps, 
and all the world is deliciously contented with another day of peace. And 
the wheat fields of the Loire, as productive as they were when Caesar reaped 
them, and the Pont de Nemours, whence all our munitions, and Marseilles 
shivering unnecessarily under a very gentle Mistral, and the charming hill 
villages of the Dauphiné—O, pleasant land of France! 

But I have not intended to dwell upon the objective fact—although that 
is the first object of man’s love—but upon the ideal France, the repository 
and missionary of the beautiful civilization that began with the Greeks, 
that draws to itself the moral splendor of Judea, that subjected even the 
rude and brutal Roman conquerors and gave to us moderns the one un- 
challengeable value of life, the eternal dignity and worth of man the 
individual. Whatever the sufferings and despairs of the present day, it is 
ordained that peace shall come. World peace shall come and with it world 
civilization. And in world civilization the English-speaking and the 
Latin-speaking peoples must join in leadership. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 
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A Critique of Political Economy 


II. A Post-Mortem on Cambridge Economics* 


By FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 


Was wankt, soll man auch noch stossen.t 
FRIEDERICH NIETZSCHE 
Introduction 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY ago the present writer laid the first foundations 
of his theory of economics, now completed. Since that time he has seen 
four schools of economic thought, which then were competing for pre- 
dominance, pass into the discard. 

The classic, or rather the post-classic “bourgeois” school of economics 
was already doomed beyond hope when John Stuart Mill felt himself honor 
bound to abandon the wage-fund theory and, with it, the complete theory 
of distribution. The “Historical School of Economics” was the first of its 
assailants to vanish almost without leaving a trace, breaking down under 
the onslaught of scientific Marxism on the one hand, and the different 
schools of marginal utility on the other hand. Both of the conquerors, a 
generation later, had lost almost the last of their devotees. 

“Bourgeois” economics—the theory that attempts to justify existing 
property relationships—attempted in vain to win new strength by adopting 
parts of its adversaries’ ideas, first of socialism, then of marginalism. The 
result, in the former case, was “the socialism of the chair,” which expired 
with its great representative, Adolph Wagner. The second attempt was 
that of the Cambridge School of Alfred Marshall and his pupils. It had 
no better fate; it is bankrupt as well, as is acknowledged by its best men, 
such as, for example, John Maynard Keynes: 


Modern theories on economics are mere concoctions as imprecise as the 
initial assumptions they rest upon, which allow the author to lose sight of 
the complexities and interdependencies of the real world in a maze of pre- 
tentious and unhelpful symbols.? 


The same is very moderately expressed by Maurice Dodds: 


The social philosophy underlying it represents, like that of John Stuart 
Mill, nineteenth century bourgeois liberalism with a bias toward social re- 
. Copyright, 1943, by Franz Oppenheimer. 
t What is staggering ought to be pushed. From Zarathustra. 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money,” German tr., p. 252. 
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form. ... In recent years doubt has increased rather than diminished 
The post-war generation is more sceptical than its sire and is more conscious 
of the loose ends that still remain untied; it recognizes that, particularly in 
the theory of distribution, there is still much that is confused and un. 
charted, perhaps internally inconsistent.” 


This essay will seek to discover the cause of these judgments within the 
theoretical structure of the Cambridge School, by an analysis of its funda- 
mental work, Marshall’s “Principles of Economics.”* 


I 
Definition of Economics 
THE FIRST ERROR of moment in Marshall’s system is the misunderstanding 
of what economics is. Marshall defines it as 


a study of mankind in the ordinary business of life; it examines that part 
of individual and social action which is most closely connected with the 
attainment and with the use of the material requisites of well-being. Thus 
it is on the one side a study of wealth; and on the other, and more important 
side, a study of man.* 


And again: 


Economics is thus taken to mean a study of the economic aspects and con- 
ditions of man’s political, social and private life; but more especially of his 
social life. 


This definition is utterly incorrect. It assigns to economics a great 
many of the problems that belong to general sociology. This is realized 
when one considers the remainder of the first, introductory chapter. It 
tells how “‘the character of man has been moulded by his everyday work 
and his religious ideals,” how poverty is apt to spoil the character and the 
race. It asks whether “‘we may not outgrow the belief that poverty is 
necessary.” It assures us that “the fundamental characteristic of modern 
industrial life is not competition, but self-reliance, independence, choice 
and forethought,” that “man is not more selfish, nor more dishonest than 
he was,” and that “dreams of a Golden Age are beautiful but misleading,” 
etc. 

The consequence of this erroneaus foundation is that the book is not in 
the least what its title indicates, an exposition of “principles,” i.e., a system 
of logically-connected tenets covering an exactly limited field of facts and 
presenting in their totality the doctrine of theoretical economics, neither 


2 Maurice Dodds, “Economics,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
3 Eighth edition, New York, 1925, hereafter cited as “P.E.” 
¢P.E., I, I, 1. 
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more nor less. It is a work that brings together a wealth of facts and 
opinions on all three branches of practical economy (private economics, 
public finance, and economic policy, particularly industrial, but also agri- 
cultural economic policy). Here and there, there is, moreover, the disjecta 
membra of almost all the social sciences: individual and social psychology, 
general sociology, history, theory of statistics, moral science: a catch-all of 
facts and intimate and tentative opinions “de omnibus rebus et aliquot 
aliis.’ Some minor problems are expatiated upon, some major ones ignored 
or dodged. It reminds the expert of Gustav Schmoller’s Volkswirtschafts- 
lebre, which, precisely in the same manner, attempted to mire economics in 
a hotchpotch of social science—or what he believed to be science. The 
attempt miscarried there as here; it is bound to miscarry whenever it is 
made. Marshall himself realized it: 


Economics has made greater advances than any other branch of the social 
sciences, because it is more definite and exact than any other. But every 
widening of its scope involves some loss of this precision.® 


He is forced to confess that “the science is still in its infancy’”® and that 
“jt can never become a simple science.””” 


The same imperialistic tendency of expanding the scope of economics 
was at the root of the Institutionalist School. Wesley C. Mitchell disclosed 
this in his remark: 


The future of economics, the question whether man will ever succeed in 
establishing a serviceable science of human behaviour, becomes one of the 
crucial issues on which hangs the doubtful fate of mankind.*® 


But human behaviour is the problem, not of economics alone, but of gen- 
eral sociology and the special sociologies, especially of social psychology. 
Economics is concerned neither with the motives nor with the aims of 
human behavior, but merely with the means that are usually employed to 
attain desired goals. This is clear by the following definition: 

Economics is the science of the social economy of the economic society 
(or of the group economy of the economic collectivity). It is, as the 
definition indicates, one of the social sciences. It shares with them the com- 
mon “subject of experience,” the “‘historico-societarian reality” (Dilthey), 
and, like all the others, it prepares its own “subject of cognition” by select- 


P.E., Appendix E, 6. 

°P.E., I, I, 30. 

‘P.E., V, VII, 1. 

* Quoted by E. L. Bogart, “Economics,” Encyclopaedia Americana. 
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ing out of this enormous mass the phenomena that have particular interest 
for it: economic actions and their creations in space and time. In other 
words, its data are concerned with the process through which a group 
secures and takes care of the things of value that its members desire and 
are able to obtain. 

Economic actions are distinguished from all other kinds of action by the 
following characteristics: 

1. They are motivated by the desire of having something (or of having 
the power of disposal over something), but not by the desire of doing 
something. 

2. They are neither instinctive nor impulsive, but considered, and espe- 
cially rational actions, i.e., actions conforming to the principle of the mini- 
mum means. 

3. The things desired are things of value; this means they are not free 
goods, but are “‘scarce,” costing expenditure either of labor or of possessions 
of other things of value. 

II 
Conflict of Economic Motives 
THIS CONFUSION REGARDING the scope and the task of economics rests 
entirely on the erroneous assumption that the science is concerned with the 
conflict of the motives of economic action: 


The measurement of motive thus obtained is not indeed perfectly accurate; 
for, if it were, economics would rank with the most advanced physical 
science, and not, as it actually does, with the least advanced.° 


Marshall has a very adequate knowledge of this conflict or this “crossing 
of motives” and of the decisions to which it leads: 


First, decisions as to the relative urgency of various ends; secondly decisions 
as to the relative advantages of various means of attaining each end; thirdly 
decisions based on these two sets of decisions as to the margin up to which 
the person could most profitably carry the application of each means to 
each end.’° 


This is perfectly true. The decisions as to the first and second point 
make the action considered, and the decision as to the third point makes it 
rational. It is incorrect, however, to say that this process o1 considering 
and choosing is a subject matter of economics. Economics, as Marshall 
himself defines it is ‘‘a study of individual and social action,” but not of 
the process preceding it which belongs exclusively to psychology proper. 


*PzZ., i, 7. 
10 PE., V, IV, 4. 
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Economic action does not begin before the moment when the decisions 
are made, first, which of the conflicting desires is to be satisfied; secondly, 
which thing of value, apt to satisfy this preferred desire, is to be secured; 
and, thirdly, to what extent it is to be secured. And, on the other hand, 
economic action does not Jast beyond the moment when the coveted thing 
of value is attained. Between these two points, decision and goal, there is 
not the least obstacle; economic action has run its course, unhampered by 
the conquered motives and desires. 

Economic science, therefore, is concerned neither with the motives which 
precede, nor with the applications of the secured things of value to either 
consumptive or technical purposes which follow the action of securing 
them. And, for this reason, in spite of what Marshall opines, it is a simple 
science, and even capable, in spite of what Cairnes opined,** of arriving at 
quantitative formulas. 

iil 
The Equilibrium 
Ir HAS BEEN Sap that the group economy of the economic collectivity is 
a process. It is one of those processes activated by antagonistic forces 
which can be explained satisfactorily only by determining the equilibrium 
toward which these forces, in our case supply and demand on the market, 
are tending. 

Such an equilibrium is called “static” in physics. Auguste Comte, who 
was an outstanding physicist, introduced the term into sociology; and his 
disciple, John Stuart Mill, into economics. Then John Bates Clark, espe- 
cially, stressed the necessity of determining economic statics as the only 
possibility of attaining the highest goal of this as of all sciences: to arrive 
at quantitative formulas. It is, however, true, as Joseph Schumpeter 
emphasizes, that all good theory from its first beginnings in physiocratic 
doctrine was “essentially static,” without being conscious of it; it is, as the 
great mathematician Cournot put it, a necessary assumption. 

Adam Smith, almost two centuries ago, solved the crucial problem of 
determining accurately economic statics, but failed to realize that his for- 
mula is the very pass-key to all closed doors in economics. 


The whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and stock must, in the same neighborhood, be either per- 
fectly equal or continually tending to equality.” 


It is hopeless that we should have ere long an exposition of economic principles 


a up in quantitative formulas.” J. E. Cairnes, “Some Leading Principles of Political 
conomy.” 


12“The Wealth of Nations,” Bk. I, ch. 10. 
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Almost a century later Johann Heinrich von Thuenen wrote: 


The equilibrium takes place when, through the price of the commodities 
labor of equal quality is equally rewarded in all branches of production; 
and this average reward is the measuring rod for the costs of production 
and for gain and loss.** 

The equilibrium, therefore, is that level of prices where all producers 
enjoy the same income from the gains on the prices of their products, unless 
differences of qualification and, as Smith added, monopolies, cause diver- 
gences. 

This can be expressed in a very simple quantitative formula. Let us call 
Thuenen’s “‘average income” (i.e., the amount of money which is the in- 
come of the greatest group of equally-qualified producers) J, and denote 
by + q the higher or lower earnings of more or less qualified producers; 
and by + m the gain of a monopolist or the loss of a monopolist’s victim. 
Then the equilibrium is attained when the income of any member of this 
society (J,) is determined by the formula: 

h=Jtqtm 

The present writer has shown elsewhere that this formula is the starting 
point from which the quantitative formulas for static value and for wages, 
profits and rent easily can be deduced. 

This clear and simple determination of statics has been ignored and for- 
gotten by “bourgeois” economists, as almost all other achievements of the- 
ory have been ignored and forgotten. Marshall is no exception. Like his 
predecessors, he was under the delusion that he had solved the problem by 
resorting to the interplay of supply and demand: 


The normal price being thus determined at the position of stable equi- 
librium of normal demand and normal supply.** 

This eighth edition of the “Principles” was published in 1925; but 
Thuenen, one of the most venerated of Marshall’s authorities, had written 
as long before as 1850 that 


this explanation, confounding the conceptions, takes the facts for the ex- 
planation of the facts, the manifestation for what causes the manifestation. 


And Boehm-Bawerk wrote that it “gives husks instead of grain.” Marshall 
obviously believed he had evaded this trap because he determines supply and 
demand with the refined methods of Gossen’s marginalism, but it remains 


13 Der isolierte Staat,” (1826-63), Ed. Waentig, 1921, p. 529. 
14 P.E., V, III, 1. 
15 Op. cit., p. 436. 
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the old merry-go-round of thought: the normal price obtains at the position 
of stable demand and supply; and this position obtains when prices are 
normal. It is the prettiest sample imaginable of a vicious circle. 

Under these circumstances Marshall is compelled to confess: 


The pure theory (of equilibrium) in its earlier stages diverges but little 
from actual facts; but, if pushed far, its practical value rapidly diminishes.*® 
IV 
Comparative Statics 

IN ORDER TO COMPREHEND fully what is to be achieved and to what 
extent efforts have failed, some words must be said on the method of 
statics to be employed in economics. The present author was the first to 
distinguish between the methods of simple statics and of comparative 
statics. The former is to be employed in simple processes, i.e., processes 
where there is no development, or where we are not interested in an exist- 
ing development. It consists in determining the equilibrium and measur- 
ing the “kinetic” deviations caused by “disturbances” from without the 
system. Thus, for example, the height of the tides is measured by refer- 
ring to the static “‘zero-level” of the ocean. 

Where there is a process of development in which we are interested, this 
simple method must be supplemented by comparative statics, comparing 
different successive static levels. To illustrate by an example: a physician 
examining a sick person employs the method of simple statics when he 
judges the significance of his temperature, etc., by the data of statics, i.e., 
health. But, when examining a healthy child, he employs the method of 
comparative statics by referring weight, height, intelligence, etc., to the 
data normal to a child of that age and sex, to find out whether the particu- 
lar child under examination shows normal or abnormal development. 

The social and especially the economic process is a process of evolution 
which must be correspondingly treated. 

Kinetics has for its objective competition. It shows how, in the con- 
catenation in space and time of the markets, prices continually approach 
to that level, described by Adam Smith and Thuenen, where each producer 
earns the income falling to him according to his qualification and his posi- 
tion as to monopolies. 

Statics has for its main objective distribution. It studies to what extent 
differences of qualification and monopolies are responsible for the diver- 
gences from the “average reward of labor” in our “capitalist” society; or 

V, 3. 
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why the social product is divided at all, and why in precisely these, “given” 
proportions into wages, profits and rent. 

Comparative statics has for its objective the “tendency of evolution,” 
studying signally the effect of increasing population and its sequels in 
higher graduated co-operation, improved technique and growing output 
per capita in industry and agriculture. 

The only thing that can possibly be said to recommend the manner in 
which Marshall has treated this essential subject matter of statics is that he 
possessed a faint notion of comparative statics. He discriminates between 
what is “normal” in short and long periods.*’ He is, however, much too 
much concerned with the fluctuating market prices which are of the high- 
est interest for his “businessman,” but of only slight interest for economic 
theory, to understand fully the importance of this discrimination. He 
writes, for example: 


Normal costs of production and reproduction are controvertible terms." 


This, however, is true merely as a simple static consideration, because here 
supply and demand, it is assumed, remain unchanged. But it is decidedly 
wrong for comparative statics, when account is taken of the laws of 
increasing and diminishing returns. He himself writes: 


The statical theory of equilibrium is therefore not wholly applicable to 
commodities which obey the law of increasing returns.*® 


This is only one, and certainly not the worst, example of the indeter- 
minateness and indistinctness prevailing in these chapters; it is the same 
confusion of which we had cause to complain in the first section, of cle- 
ments which it was our task to disentangle and cleanly to separate. 

17 PE., V, V, 1. 


18 P.E., V, VII, 5. 
19 P.E., V, XV, 4. 
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Henry George, the Editor * 


By ANNA GEORGE DE MILLE 


DuRING THE YEAR 1871 Henry George was busy at freelancing. Besides 
“Our Land and Land Policy,” he made two contributions to The Overland 
Monthly. One was a story, “How Jack Breeze Missed Being a Pasha.”* 
The other, an article on “Bribery in Elections,”? was the first plea for the 
adoption of the Australian secret ballot system to be printed in the United 
States.° 

Having nothing to anchor him in California, he thought seriously of 
going to New York or Philadelphia to try to establish himself as a man of 
letters. But he had worked in one capacity or another on nearly every 
newspaper in San Francisco and Sacramento, and daily journalism had a 
strong attraction for him. He saw an opening for a new venture, a small 
daily. With a printer friend, William Hinton, he proceeded to establish 
one. On what would now be termed a “shoestring,” consisting of $1800 
cash, plus an additional sum realized from the advance sale of delivery 
routes, he, Hinton and A. H. Rapp* launched The San Francisco Evening 
Post, edited by Henry George and published by Hinton, Rapp & Co. 

There were no pennies in circulation on the Pacific coast then; the nickel 
was the smallest coin in use. But the young enterprisers decided to set the 
price of their journal at one cent, following the example of successful 
penny papers in the East. They contrived to get the Bank of California 
to import one thousand dollars’ worth of shiny new coppers from the 
Philadelphia Mint. When four of these coins were handed back in change 
to the amazed residents of San Francisco who had offered nickels for The 
Evening Post, the novelty served as an advertisement. The new daily, 
which was free of political affiliation and was bold and fearless in its 


* Copyright, 1943, by Anna George de Mille. A section of a previously unpublished 
study, “Citizen of the World”; see “Henry George: Childhood and Early Youth,” Am. 
Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol, 1, No. 3 (April, 1942), p. 283n. 

‘ Published in the issue of February, 1871. 

* Published in the issue of December, 1871. 

“See Eldon Cobb Evans, “History of Australian Ballot System in the United States,” 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1917, (a Ph.D. thesis): “At first this new reform 
in Australia and England does not appear to have created much of an impression in this 
country. According to Mr. John S. Wigmore, it was first advocated by a member of the 
Philadelphia Civil Reform Association in 1882, in a pamphlet called ‘English Elections.’ 
The following year Henry George, in the ‘North American Review’ advocated the 
adoption of the English system as a cure for the vice arising from the use of money in 
elections” (p. 18). 


‘Cf. Henry George, Jr., “Life of Henry George.” New York, Robert Schalkenbach 
Foundation, pp. 237-8 
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policy, “caught on” and was much respected by an increasing number of 
thoughtful readers. The influence of the paper, which was only four pages 
of 11 by 14 inches, far outbalanced its size. When it was little more than 
four months old, another newspaper man wanted to buy it. As A. H. 
Rapp wanted to sell, his two partners consented to part with their interests, 
for which they each received $2,700. But, under the new management, 
and without Henry George’s pen to give it vigor, The Post declined and 
almost died. After sixty days’ struggle the new purchaser offered it to 
George and Hinton for a nominal sum. They bought it back and 
promptly it recovered its strength. Less than nine months from its birth 
the paper had to be increased in size and its price advanced to two cents; 
and subsequently, as it expanded further, to five cents. 

The Post was nearly two years old when John P. Jones, Senator from 
Nevada, came to Henry George and, declaring himself interested in the 
paper, offered to furnish the editors, on their notes, money enough to buy 
the best press that could be obtained. With the growth of circulation, 
facilities for more rapid and efficient printing had become almost a necessity. 
Four years before, when George was in New York, he had seen a Bullock 
perfecting press in The Sun office. Senator Jones’ generous offer was ac- 
cepted. William Hinton, representing The Post, went East and for 
$30,000 bought one of the machines. Sent to San Francisco, it was set up 
in the basement of the new office at 402 Montgomery Street, the first 
perfecting press on the Pacific coast. 

A party was held to celebrate the occasion. The new press was shown 
in operation, and, for those who did not mind climbing three flights of 
stairs, since there was no elevator, delectable food was served in the 
reportorial quarters, along with plenty of California champagne and 
California tobacco. 

The editor’s office was on the top floor of the building. In a small room, 
containing the paper-littered desk, a crowded book case, a clutter of news- 
papers and magazines, a stack of Congressional Records and a small green 
baize sofa,° Henry George did his work. Usually smoking a cigar, he 
would dictate to Stephen Potter, the youth who was his secretary. When 
the secretary had taken enough notes to keep him busy, George would 
continue writing his article in longhand. Thus time was saved although 
the printer’s devil was a frequent and demanding visitor. The typewriter 


5 Ralph Meeker notes, typed pages in private collection of writer. Quoted by Henry 
George Jr., op. cit., pp. 238-9. ' 

6 For these descriptions and anecdotes pertaining to The Post and its editor | am 
indebted to Mr. Stephen Potter; his typed “Reminiscences” and personal letters to me 
containing this data are in my private collection. 
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had just been invented. Henry George wanted one. But the business de- 
partment decided against paying the price and the typewriter company 
refused to give one in exchange for advertising. 

Of nervous temperament and naturally quick temper, George was 
nevertheless as patient in training the high school lad in his secretarial 
duties as he was in correcting typographical errors overlooked by printer 
and foreman. A characteristic exception occurred once when the last news 
form crashed from the composing-room, on the third floor, and was pied 
on the floor of the press-room, in the basement, because the dumbwaiter 
rope broke. The weakness of this rope having been noted far in advance of 
the accident, the business department came in for a few pithy and well- 
chosen editorial remarks on “spigot-bunghole economy.’ Fortunately, 
George’s irritation, even after the scrambled edition came out, did not last 
long. 

George was inclined to absent-mindedness. Several times young Potter 
met him on the street, standing on the edge of the side-walk, buried in 
thought and oblivious to his surroundings. On such occasions it was 
necessary to speak to him repeatedly before he heard.* In money matters 
he was not only liberal but careless. His banking methods as well as those 
of his secretary were crude. However, the two hit upon the happy idea 
of using one of Potter’s pockets for George’s money, to have it convenient 
for petty cash transactions. If money, the origin of which neither could 
recall, were found in this pocket, it was tacitly considered to be the editor’s. 
Their financial relationship was most satisfactory.° 

In The Post, throughout its existence, editorials appeared frequently 
advocating the taxation of land values in lieu of all other taxes. This 
proposal was ridiculed by rival dailies as ““George’s fad”; one of them 
printed a cartoon of the editor of The Post as a boy astride a stick, with 
whip in hand, galloping across a newspaper sheet in pursuit of airy 
phantoms. The sketch bore the caption, “Harry George riding his 
hobby.”?° 

Editorially The Post was opposed to Grant and carpetbag reconstruction, 
and advocated the nomination of Horace Greeley, who was trying to re- 
unite North and South. George went as a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Baltimore, Maryland, in June, 1872. After 
serving there, he hastened back to his desk in San Francisco and fought 


with his pen for Greeley’s cause. “Grant,” he wrote in an editorial on 
7 Ib. 
8 Ib, 
9 1b, 
10 Ib, 
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Nov. 2, “represents the hatreds growing out of the war... . Greeley 
represents the spirit of reconciliation and magnanimity.”"" 

His candidate was beaten. George was sorely disappointed but turned 
his attention to other matters of moment. Relentlessly he kept hammer. 
ing at the California “octupus,” the Union Pacific Railroad: 

The interests of individuals, towns, cities, counties, and the State and 

Federal Governments have all been trampled upon and sacrificed to swell 
the gains of Stanford, Huntington, the Crockers, and some half dozen 
others belonging to the ring.’” 
Although his editorials were chiefly concerned with the affairs of San 
Francisco and California, he kept himself closely informed on what was 
happening in the East. For instance, when attacking a local graft, he 
wrote: “Can the records of Tammany, or any other thieving ring, show 
a more outrageous case of jobbery! Boss Tweed and even the cormorants 
of Grant’s Washington Ring might come out here to take a lesson!” 
The rumor that Vanderbilt might buy the Central Pacific Railroad caused 
him to write: 


Vanderbilt is even more grasping and tyrannical than Stanford ever 
was... . Has it [The Call] never heard of the wars of Vanderbilt with 
Fisk and Drew and with rival corporations in which conventions were 
systematically packed, legislatures bought by wholesale, companies of 
bullies hired and even the Bench retained? Does it [The Call] not know 
that the great State of Pennsylvania is Tom Scott’s pocket borough and 
that its legislature is so notoriously owned by the railroad king, that a 
member once got up and said: “If Tom Scott has no further business 
with this House, I move that it now adjourn”? If we do get Vanderbilt 
instead of Stanford, we are afraid that we shall look back to the latter as 
the frogs in the fable looked back to their King Log, after Jupiter, in 
answer to their prayer, had sent them a stork." 


His alarm over the wanton manner in which public lands were being 
deeded away caused him to report: “Tom Scott and his Railroad crowd are 
likely to get eight million acres of land in Texas under decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court confirming the grants of the Memphis, El Paso and 
Trans-Continental Railroad.”** And again in despair over the corruption 
of public honor he blazed: 


Jay Gould, the railroad king and millionaire, furnishes a good illustration 
of the unprincipled selfishness which dictates and governs the political 


11 Files of The San Francisco Evening Post in the Henry George Collection, New 
York Public Library (hereafter abbreviated as HGC). 

12 1b., June 24, 1872. 

13 Jb., Oct. 26, 1872. 

14 Jb., February 1, 1873. 

15 Jb., April 21, 1873. 
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actions of our corporation magnates. . . . Love of country is regarded by 
them as a sickly sentiment. Individual honesty and national honor in the 
public service are scoffed at and despised. They worship Mammon, and 
in the mad pursuit of wealth and power are guilty of acts which should call 
the flush of shame to the cheek of the humblest citizen in the land. Only 
a few days since Jay Gould was examined before the Erie Investigating 
Committee at Albany. Calmly, and as if talking on ordinary matters of 
business, he admitted having used large sums of money to carry elections; 
told how he had advanced $70,000 at one time to Boss Tweed, and how 
he had systematically bought legislative candidates in every part of the 
State. .. . It made no difference to him which party succeeded so long as 
his purchased tools were elected. . . . He reviewed the political field from 
a business standpoint, and bought candidates on the same principle that 
men buy horses and cattle. And after all these shameful admissions which 
mark Jay Gould as a public enemy far more to be dreaded than any thief 
or murderer, he will be permitted to return to his home and to his traffic in 
men and measures. Jay Gould does not stand singly and alone. His 
counterpart is found in every state of the Union. . . . California un- 
fortunately, is no exception to the rule.*® 


But the editorials of The Post were not all iconoclastic. George urged 
self-improvement for mechanics and laborers, fought for shorter working 
days and reporting the success of the eight-hour law in Australia, urged 


its adoption in the United States. He explained: “It is to political action 
that working men must look for the remedy for all their real grievances, 
for these are grievances which spring from bad laws.”** He took up the 
cudgels for abused seamen and The Post became established as a champion 
of sailors’ rights. In it was exposed the unbelievable cruelty of the captain 
and mate of the ship Crusader, and later, of the officers of the Sunrise. 

The Sunrise arrived at the port of San Francisco without three seamen 
who had been aboard. These three—two men and a boy of seventeen, all 
of foreign origin—had been shanghaied. Green and untutored to ways 
of the sea, they had been so tortured, so goaded by first mate and captain 
that each, in turn, had jumped overboard rather than remain on the hell 
ship. When the boat reached San Francisco, some of the remaining mem- 
bers of the persecuted crew were able to talk. But for three days, in 
spite of long news accounts in The Post, in spite of George’s appeals to the 
authorities and of his flaming editorials, no legal action was taken. “Then 
Editor Henry George of The Post went before District Attorney Latimer 
and made affidavit upon information and belief, charging Captain Clarke 
and his two mates with maliciously beating and wounding Charles B. 


” Ib., April 24, 1873. 
17 Ib., March 11, 1873. 
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Brown, on the high seas.”** During the three days’ delay the First Mate 
had run away. Now The Post offered $400 for his capture. Eventually 
he was caught. Followed an exciting, revolting trial, but the officers of the 
Sunrise were eventually punished. 

The public was at last made aware of the hideous injustices meted out 
to sailors—their scurvy-producing food, their wretched pay, their slavery 
to the officers in command. As long as he held an editorial pen, Henry 
George fought for their rights. 

He fought for womens’ rights too: 


We have long been a warm sympathizer with female school teachers in 
their contest to secure an equality of rights and compensation in pursuit 
of their noble calling. No arguments have yet been presented sufficient 
to convince us that women have not the capacity to fill the very highest 
positions in educational institutions, nor have we been able to see by what 
rule of right or principle of justice women should receive less pay than men 
for performing the same duties equally well. . . . The true rule is to open 
the ranks of competition without regard to sex. Let those who are best 
qualified be chosen, whether male or female.'® 


His convictions on feminism affected his behavior as well as his public 
opinions. One day, as he went home, he saw his wife approaching from 
another direction. Noticing him, she quickened her pace. 

“I_ was delayed shopping,” she panted. “I’m sorry; I always like to be 
home waiting for you—” 

“Annie, don’t you ever talk that way again!” His tone was almost 
severe. “Just why must you get home at a certain time? I don’t possess 
you! Never put me in the position, even in your thought, of being your 
master, to whom you need give an accounting of your actions! I’m free 
to come and go as I see fit—and so must you be!””*° 

Women’s rights was a fighting issue in San Francisco. Women who 
solicited votes at local option elections were treated disrespectfully. The 
Post attacked the ungallant blackguards, and the venom of the saloon 
was turned upon George—unwisely. For he retaliated. Under his direc- 
tion an investigation was made and samples of liquor from different sections 
of the city were analyzed. The startling result, proof that large quantities 
of fusel oil were being sold to the drinkers of San Francisco, was disclosed 
in The Post. This made every saloonkeeper his enemy. 

As an editorial champion of the unfortunate and oppressed, George t¢- 
quired physical, as well as moral courage to maintain his stand for justice. 


18 [b., Oct. 1, 1873. 
19 July 2, 1872. ? 
20 Told by Mrs. George to Mrs. Edith M. Hibbard, who recounted it to the writer. 
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He kept up his strength by swimming, rowing and horseback riding. 
“When the George family was living out in the Mission, a suburban part of 
town, he concluded to buy a horse and ride to The Post office daily,” 
recounts William Cleveland McCloskey.2* “It was the most extraordinary 
piece of horse flesh imaginable. Small, bony, angular, a veritable old plug. 
Henry George certainly was a picture astride of that beast, and many a jibe 
and joke was had at his expense over the old nag.” 

He had always been strong and fearless. One night, years before, when 
he had come home late, he had found his wife quivering with fear. She 
explained: on that afternoon when the Chinese laundryman had come for 
his pay, he had tried to kiss her. He was the biggest Chinese she had ever 
sen—a tall North-of-China man, probably—but somehow she had suc- 
ceeded in shutting the door. Her husband quieted her fears. Not until 
long afterward did he reveal that, alone, he had gone to Chinatown and 
sought out the man who washed for Mrs. George. Delivering a blow 
powerful enough to knock the surprised giant flat, the enraged husband 
flung the pay on the sidewalk beside the prone figure, and stalked out of 
the quarter unmolested.?” 

Now, as editor of The Post, he needed this same courage as he drove 
steadily against the powers of graft and corruption—‘‘the ring.” Month 
after month he fought for prison reform; for better food in prison, city 
hospital and almshouse. He pleaded the cause of two small boys sent to 
the “Industrial School.” They had stolen a valuable watch and sold it for 
$2, buying candy with the money. “It is a sin and a shame,” George wrote, 
“that we have no public institution to which children who fall into crime 
from want of parental control can be sent with any hope of reforming 
them.”*° Repeatedly he exposed the wicked administration of this so- 
called reform school, the House of Correction, where boys were under-fed, 
inhumanly punished and herded together in a way to make criminals even 
of those who were not so inclined. He attacked the cruelty of the 
superintendent, a brute named George F. Harris, and expressed his feeling 
of disgrace that San Francisco should permit “the ring to re-elect their 
friend the boy-torturer.”2* Finally an investigation took place. The 
ferocious-looking Harris, his hand on his pistol, stood at the gate, but, 
Henry George, 


i *! Son of Mrs. George’s uncle, Matthew McCloskey. Letter, dated May 14, 1927, to 
Writer, 

22 Told to the writer by her mother. 

23 The San Francisco Evening Post, Feb. 22, 1876. 

24 1b., Jan. 7, 1876. 
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without the least hesitation, walked right up to him, looked the burly 
ruffian straight in the eyes and passed into the yard without a word. jl 
through that investigation Harris avoided the steady, indignant gaze of the 
brave little man who pressed his charges of brutality and drove him from 
his position and out of the city.”° 


Indignant at the harsh way alcoholics were treated in San Francisco 
prisons, George directed the attention of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to them! Once, when he remonstrated with a police- 
man who was treating a drunkard with brutality, the patrolman threatened 
to arrest him. Whereupon George said he would save him the trouble, and, 
exercising a citizens’ perogative, arrested the policeman. Leaving the 
intoxicated man to his own devices, they marched to the station house and 
entered charges against each other.”® 

Working at his desk one day, he was disturbed by a turmoil in the street 
below. From his window he saw the cause of the commotion, a sailor who, 
much the worse for wear and clad only in the sketchiest of garments, was 
hanging perilously by one hand from the floor of the small iron balcony 
outside his lodginghouse window. The sailor, in the throes of delirium 
tremens, had been chased out of his room by a green devil! The onlookers 
watched frantically, fearing the man would crash at any moment to the 
street. The sailor’s balcony and that of the editor were fairly close together 
in adjacent buildings and almost on the same level. George rushed to aid 
the unfortunate fellow. Bending over his own balcony and across, he 
contrived to clutch the seaman’s wrist and to draw him up slowly, until 
one of The Post printers, managing to seize the crazed man by a waving 
leg, helped lift him over the railing to safety.”’ 

The policy of The San Francisco Evening Post of defending the “under- 
dog” and of fighting corrupt power made it a hard struggle to finance the 
paper during its first two years. The acquisition of the new perfecting 
press changed the situation by lowering the cost of publication. In spite 
of the financial depression that crushed many business ventures in °73, the 
paper grew in circulation and power, thanks to George’s vigorous editorship, 
and after another year and a half, the publishers felt it would be a mistake 
not to expand further. So, on August 20th, 1875, they established a small 
morning daily, The Morning Ledger,?* with “a mammoth eight page 


25 Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 241, who quotes former Judge Robert Ferral. Mr. 
Ferral, as a reporter on The Post, had attended the investigation with Henry George. 

26 Meeker Notes, N. Y. Journal, Sunday, Oct. 10, 1897, HGC. Cf. also Stephen 
Potter’s “Reminiscences” and letter (Dec. 29, 1935) to writer. 

27 Stephen Potter, op. cit. 

28 File in HGC. 
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paper”*? on Sundays. The Sunday edition, beginning with the issue of 
September 19th, carried pictures. Here for the first time in journalism, 
was an illustrated Sunday paper.*® The editors refrained from soliciting 
advertisements, preferring to wait until advertisers should seek the paper. 
They filled the Sunday edition with news, editorials, theatrical criticisms 
and book reviews. 

Editing a morning as well as an evening paper entailed such intensive 
work that on many nights Henry George could not go home. He slept, 
when he could spare the time to sleep, on the little green couch in his office. 
Eventually he got a tonic from his doctor; but before that, to keep himself 
going, he would send his secretary to the saloon at the corner for a bottle 
of “Cutter Whiskey.”** Not being a drinking man, a little liquor quickly 
affected him. One night, when he had promised to speak for Father 
Matthew, the temperance crusader, on the virtue of abstaining from strong 
drink, and had braced himself for the ordeal, he arrived at the meeting 
slightly under the influence of his stimulant. He started his speech 
definitely on the subject of temperance; but somehow it veered off to the 
subject of economics and turned into an oration as he pleaded for his plan 
to abolish one tax after another until there should be only one thing left to 
tax—land values. He made a really big hit; even Father Matthew was 
pleased, although his meeting had taken on a different tone than that which 
he had planned.** 

Shortly after The Ledger was launched there was a great fire in Virginia 
City, Nevada. Many San Franciscans were involved and this caused a 
sharp decline in mining stock and the suspension of payment by the Bank 
of California. A business panic in San Francisco followed. Early in 
November, when it was impossible to collect money, George had to suspend 
The Ledger. At this embarassing point, Senator John P. Jones demanded 
the return of the money lent for the purchase of the Bullock press. His 
alternative was that The Evening Post should be surrendered to him. 
George felt like fighting. He knew that a statement of the situation from 
his pen, in the paper, could kill its future with another editor. But, 
considering the employes who would thereby lose their jobs, he refrained 


*° Announcement in the issue of Aug. 21, 1875. 
_ ~’ It is the opinion of Louis H. Fox, director of the Newspaper Division of the New 
York Public Library that The Sunday Ledger of San Francisco, edited by Henry George, in 
ac was the first illustrated Sunday newspaper ever published. No predecessor can be 
ound, 

** Letter from Stephen Potter, April 5, 1938, to the writer. 

“= Told by George B. Wilbur to his daughter, Mrs. Wilbur Barr, who related it to 
Writer in San Francisco, Dec. 9, 1935. 
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from writing the statement. Without a cent of compensation, on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1875, he gave over the paper to the representatives of Jones.** 

Henry George had loved The Post. It was the fruit of his labor and had 
been the instrument with which he had been able to fight injustice and 
corruption and privilege—as well as the means of a comfortable livelihood, 
after years of bitter struggle. Now, for him, it was no more. After his 
many and tireless attempts to climb to something akin to security, he 
was again flac broke. 


33 Henry George dictated an account of his withdrawal from The Post to Ralph 
Meeker in the autumn of 1897. This was quoted in part only in The New York Sunday 
Journal of Oct. 10, 1897, cited by Henry George Jr., op. cit., pp. 247-9. For the source 
of Henry George Jr.’s quotations, see the typed pages of Meeker notes in the collection 
of the present writer. 


4 -COMMENT: 
a 
and Culture and Synthesis in the Social Sciences 
os [A reader of THE JouRNaL in Wellesley Hills, Mass., who prefers 
| ra to remain anonymous and who did not write for publication, has 
, sent in a communication in regard to the article, “Emile Male and 
the Spirit of Medieval Culture,” in which he asserts that the 
nday study, “whatever its merits, has nothing to do with economics and 
sociology,” and asks, “What is there of value to students of eco- 


nomics or sociology in this?” The question represents a challenge 
to the central thesis of the collaborators in this project, which is 
that constructive synthesis in the social sciences, without preju- 
dice to specialization or departmentalization, is both possible and 
fruitful. As Dr. Alvin Johnson put it in an early issue, this posi- 
tion holds that “any practical social-economic problem is in itself 
organic.”? THE JouRNAL welcomes not only discussions of its 
theses but challenges of the very notion that is its raison d’étre. 
The author of the article has replied to the query in the following 
significant comment.—EpIToR’s NOTE. | 


THE COMMUNICATION from THE JOURNAL’s correspondent raises ques- 
tions which interest me deeply. It is something of a shock to me to learn 
that culture in the fields of economics and sociology is taboo. 

The dictionary defines the word sociology thus: 


The science of the origin and evolution of society, or of the forms, institu- 
tions, and functions of human groups. Its subject mavter is variously con- 
ceived to be society, culture, social institutions, collective behavior, or social 
interaction. 


Surely the correspondent will acknowledge that Herbert Spencer was a 
sociologist. In his “First Principles” he deals with the very point of the 
article: 


All early paintings and sculptures throughout Europe, were religious in 

subject—represented Christs, crucifixions, virgins, holy families, apostles, 

saints. They formed integral parts of church architecture, and were 
AM Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 2, No. 1 (Oct. 1942), pp. 15 ff. 

Vel “a Johnson, “The Role of the Social Sciences in Political Reconstruction,” Ib., 
» 1, No. 2 (Jan. 1942), p. 92. Dr. Johnson continues: “It is never exclusively a 


Problem of economics or sociology or political science. All three sciences—and a 
number of others—are involved.” 
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among the means of exciting worship: as in Roman Catholic countries they 
still are. 


Now if we are to exclude any of the refined activities of man from the 
fields of economics and sociology, we shall be guilty of undoing the work of 
Henry George*® who proved conclusively that the science of political econ- 
omy was not, as formerly considered, “‘an arid and dismal science.” | 
thought that George’s treatment of the subject had won the approbation 
of friend and foe, not only because he clearly defined economic terms, but 
because he brought to the subject an astonishing amount of knowledge of 
cultural history which lifted it to higher planes of literary grandeur. 

It grieves me to realize from the correspondent’s comment that specializa- 
tion in a subject has reached a point where there seems to be no return to 
the catholic spirit in literature which was certainly the charm of English 
writers. In narrowing the scope of economics and sociology, the critic is 
taking a particularly autocratic line, and, if he persists in it, I am afraid 
such works as “Progress and Poverty’* and a good many histories will have 
to be burned because the authors have been so unfortunate as to deal with 
the exact sciences, art and religion. I have been under the impression that 
one of the great attractions of Henry George’s work was its breadth and 
depth, covering the whole life of economic and political man. Most 
assuredly some of the best of his writing has been devoted to passages in 
which he seems to revel in a catholic spirit and treats us to many glimpses 
of acute understanding of various authors and subjects which heighten the 
joys of the reader. 

Now if THE JouRNAL were to exclude articles upon culture (which in- 
cludes the refinements of mankind), I wonder if it would be possible, the 
correspondent having his way, for us to accept essays upon Spengler’s “De- 
cline of the West” or Egon Friedell’s ““A Cultural History of the Modern 
Age.” Both these works deal with economics and sociology, and their 


3 The correspondent indicated that he, like the present writer, had been influenced by 
the contributions of the American, Henry George. Franz Oppenheimer has criticized 
George’s contemporary, Alfred Marshall, on the ground that Marshall’s conception of the 
field of economics would raid the domain of sociology; see his “A Post-Mortem on 
Cambridge Economics.” For a summary of the recent controversy over sociology’s 
“imperialistic” tendencies, see L. L. Bernard’s investigation, “The Fields and Methods of 
Sociology.” 

4 This and other books by George are published by the Robert Schalkenbach Founda- 
tion, New York. The best study of the catholicity of George’s writings is by Professor 
George R. Geiger in “The Philosophy of Henry George,” New York, Macmillan, 1954. 
For the works in the social sciences and the humanities which influenced George’s thought, 
see my essay, “Henry George, the Scholar,” New York, Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 
1940. George’s scientific method has been ably analyzed by Professor Hiram Jome in his 
paper, “Henry George, the Scientist,” New York, 1939. 
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authors were catholic-minded men who realized that man is a creature of 
many desires and aspirations. I do not know of a single important work 
that has been published that does not include culture in the broad sense 
of the term as part of the socio-economic system. If the evolution of cul- 
ture is not a sociological subject, then surely the time has come when 
scholars should shut up shop and leave the publication of magazines to the 
dyed-in-the-wool specialist who would departmentalize every flimsy notion 
that attracts the intellect of modern man. 

Perhaps I have grievously misunderstood several of the definite tendencies 
of the past twenty years which the acknowledged best thinkers of the time 
have hailed with delight. I have been under the impression that such soci- 
ologists as Spengler, Etienne Gilson, Friedell and, in some respects, Bergson 
were to be praised not only for their scholarship, but also for their breadth 
of vision, including the whole activities of man. Perhaps they were guilty 
of a license that should never have been countenanced; but the critic’s 
comment about the article goes much farther afield, and, if it is carried to 
its utmost length, we may soon find that Einstein should never refer to art 
and that Max Planck in his book, “Where is Science Going?” exceeded the 
special requirements of essays on science when he referred to music, politics, 
war, psychology, and metaphysics. 

Surely the title of the essay, “The Spirit of Medieval Culture,’ 
logical. As for the article itself, there is implied in it grandness of achieve- 
ment under an economic system® wherein a serf, having the benefit of about 
twelve acres of land, could, by a few weeks work (thirteen out of each 
year), produce sufficient to provide for himself and his family for the entire 
year. What was possible under that system is impossible under this and, as 
contrast is of assistance in helping to determine the worth of subjects we 
discuss, I thought it would be of interest to men of this day to spare an hour 
to study some aspects of a culture which produced many of the greatest 
monuments man has raised in literature, philosophy and architecture. 

Francis NEILSON 


is socio- 


5 The relation of culture to economy has been the subject of many useful recent 
investigations by Henri Pirenne, Amintore Fanfani, R. H. Tawney, Eileen Power and 
others. See, for example, Pirenne’s L’histoire du moyen-age, Eng. tr., “Economic and 
Social History of Medieval Europe,” New York, Harcourt Brace, 1937, and especially 
Fanfani, Cattolicesimo e protestantesimo nella Formazione storica del capitalismo, Eng. tr., 
“Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism,” London, Sheed and Ward, 1935, chapter II, 
The Essence of Capitalism.” For Professor Tawney’s argument that the present economic 
system is rather a mode of life, determined by a spiritual orientation, than a system of 
organizing labor, see his “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,” London, 1929. 
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A Working Outline for a Church Charter on a 
Just and Durable Peace 


1. The Church has a specific task in relation to peace-making and the 
creation of an international order. A division on this point, however, 
arises over the question whether this task consists exclusively in reminding 
the nations of the Divine Commandments, or should include the interpre- 
tatior of those Commandments in terms of concrete policy. 

2. The Church can perform its task in this realm by itself, constituting 
a world-wide fellowship under one Lord in which national differences are 
eliminated. 

3. The Church must proclaim to the nations that Jesus Christ is Lord 
over all men and all powers. 

4. The Church must proclaim the Divine Commandments concerning 
the order that is to reign in the world. 

5. The Church will call the nations to repentance for their common 
guilt and to work for reconciliation. 

6. The Church is to proclaim that international relations must be sub- 
ordinated to divine law. 

7. The Church is to proclaim that the State is neither an aim in itself 
nor a law unto itself, and that its God-given function is to maintain an 
order based on law that guarantees fundamental human rights. 

8. The Church will proclaim that political power must be exercised with 
a sense of responsibility toward all those who are affected by that power. 

9. The Church is to proclaim that society must provide all its members 
with the opportunity to fulfill a meaningful vocation, and that it should 
provide conditions of social security for all. 

10. The Church is to proclaim that the nations are interdependent, and 
that they must all have equal access to the resources of the earth. 

11. The Church will proclaim that no people can claim the right to rule 
over another people, and that the dominating purpose of colonial adminis- 
tration must be to prepare colonial peoples for self-government. 

Worip Councit OF CHURCHES 
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-NOTES-: 
In Memoriam: Jens P. Jensen, 1883-1942 


Jens P. JENSEN, PROFESSOR of economics at the University of Kansas, was 
born in Trustrup, Denmark, April 8, 1883, and died in Brush, Colorado, 
August 26, 1942. He came to the United States at the age of seventeen, 
graduated from Dakota Wesleyan University in 1910, received the mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Minnesota and the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago in 1926. He was also granted the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. by Dakota Wesleyan University. He taught eco- 
nomics at Beloit College in 1918-1919, and came to the University of 
Kansas in 1919, where he had been since, except for one year, 1930-31, 
when he was at the University of Chicago, doing research work and teach- 
ing. His wife, formerly Magdalene K. Guetzlaff, retains her residence in 
Lawrence, teaching mathematics at the University of Kansas. 

Professor Jensen had been a very prolific scholar in the field of public 
finance. His publications include: “Problems of Public Finance” (1924) ; 
“Tax Survey, Colorado” (1930); “Property Taxation in the United 
States” (1931); “Tax Study in Thirteen Lessons” (joint, 1932); “Gov- 
ernment Finance” (1937); and numerous articles in professional journals. 
He was one of the founders of the General Welfare Tax League, later the 
Tax Institute, and gave generously of his time and energy to the support 
of the Institute. He wrote much, and his work was of consistently high 
quality; indeed he richly merited his standing as one of the leading authori- 
ties on taxation in this country. 

Professor Jensen was a liberal in every line of thought, an independent 
in his political views, willing to consider any political or economic attitude 
with an open mind; although his deep sympathy for unfortunate people 
led him generally to a position somewhat to the left of most economists. 
Rather naturally, he became a single-taxer some years ago, and followed 
the single-tax logic in his attitude toward the various taxes. He defended 
the income tax, for instance, on the ground that business ability, like 
land, was largely a gift of nature, and a heavy tax would not greatly 
reduce the supply of such ability. 

It was my privilege to be Professor Jensen’s office-mate for many years, 
and I have spent many hours discussing economic problems with him, 
always to my great enlightenment, for he had a sane, well-balanced mind 
and a fine sense of humor, along with most unusual intellectual honesty 
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and modesty. He was generous with his time, energy and money, always 
willing to help in any worth-while cause, always sympathetic and kindly 
in his personal and economic attitudes, always resentful of injustice and 


oppression. We will miss him greatly here, for his place can never be 
filled. 
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The California Irrigation Districts Case 


By J. RUPERT Mason 


In 1897, THE STATE of California enacted the Irrigation District Act.* 
Following twelve years of controversy with holders of large tracts of land 
who were unwilling to improve or market their holdings, the act was 
amended in 1909 at the behest of legislators who understood the economic 
principles advocated by Henry George. The Districts were thereby author- 
ized to collect their necessary revenues from the economic rent of all land 
within their boundaries, in lieu of also taxing buildings, planted orchards, 
vineyards or other capital improvements.? The Districts organized prior 
to 1909 were soon afforded an opportunity to choose whether to continue 
taxing land and improvements, as the 1897 Act had required them to do, 
or to exempt the houses, barns, fences, etc., from taxation. Without 
exception, the voters in each District decided that they preferred to sup- 
port the District, as permitted by the 1909 amendment. It is noteworthy 
that the 100 Districts, now functioning under this Act, have adopted and 
steadfastly adhered to the policy of exempting improvements of every 
kind from taxation, and there has never been a serious suggestion that the 
1909 amendment should be repealed so that improvements might again be 
taxed to help pay for supplying the community with water. 

To finance the cost of the public improvement works in the Districts, 
such as dams, water rights, canals, etc., the act provides for the issuance of 
general obligation municipal bonds, upon approval by the resident voters, 
the same type of security as those by which school or road district improve- 
ments are financed. ‘There is no poll tax or property restriction on voting 
in a California Irrigation District. 

The revenues necessary to provide the operation and maintenance ex- 
penses of the Districts and to service the bonds or other debt contracts are 
raised by means of an annual tax on the value of all land in the District, 
levied at a rate ad-valorem as required by the Act.* Unlike the ordinary 
taxation of real property by local governments, the tax collected under 
this law has long squared closely with basic economic principles now re- 
ceiving wider consideration. Not in any sense is it a tax on the land, or 
on the product of the labor or capital of the land owners. Without irri- 
gation, these lands, for the most part, would have continued to be inhabited 


* Cal. Stat. 1897, p. 254. 
? Cal. Stat. 1909, p. 461. 
335 Pac. (2) 125. 
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chiefly by coyotes and jack rabbits. Primarily, the availability of depend- 
able water systems is responsible for the present cities, towns and growing 
population, both rural and urban, on the 4,000,000 acres within these 
Districts, and for the keen competition for land within them, whether 
wanted as a location for business, orchard, farm or home. The economic 
rent of these lands, created by communal growth and activity, is now very 
great, and private appropriators of rent have never ceased in their efforts 
to devise ways to pocket more of it. 

The important irrigation systems throughout California during the past 
thirty-four years have virtually all been acquired under the provisions of 
this 1909 amendment to the original act of 1897. The great bulk of 
California’s fruit, vegetable and almost endless variety of horticultural and 
agricultural crops are today grown on the land within these Irrigation 
Districts. Their success in providing an adequate and reliable supply of 
water, even in years of drought, and in weathering not only attacks in the 
courts, but panics as well, furnishes a saga of local self-government. They 
have never had one dollar of state subsidy or even credit aid. Several of 
the Districts now have great hydro-electric power plants in their storage 
dams, and have long distributed their own electricity direct to the indus- 
tries, and for domestic uses in cities and on the farms. The Modesto and 
Turlock Irrigation Districts jointly voted and sold bonds to construct the 
Don Pedro Dam and hydro-electric plants, a project that was—by many 
years—the forerunner of Boulder Dam, the Tennessee Valley and similar 
projects built by Federal agencies. 


I 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING there have been repeated and implacable at- 
tempts to sabotage this historic law, and to circumvent its enforcement as 
enacted by the Legislature, and construed by the Courts. All mortgages 
on real property within the district, and all private rights granted by a 
fee simple deed to land, are made explicitly junior to the lien created by 
this law when the title holder or mortgage holder fails, neglects or refuses 
to pay any tax levied by the Irrigation District, when due. When the law 
was amended to permit these districts to generate and distribute electricity, 
it was subjected to attack by the private power interests, who carried the 
attack to the United States Supreme Court but without any success. 
There is perhaps no other law in any State, that has been more often 
attacked in the Courts. 

One landholder who refused to pay taxes won a ruling from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the United States that the Act was unconstitutional 
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and all bonds issued by the Districts null and void.* The case went up 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The counsel for the land- 
holder, George H. Maxwell, contended in his argument on the appeal that 
the California Irrigation District Act is “Communism and confiscation 
under guise of law.” In this historic case, the array of counsel included 
Judge Dillon and Joseph H. Choate. In a long and carefully reasoned 
opinion the Supreme Court sweepingly reversed the Circuit Court, and held 
that the Act “does not deprive the landowners of any property without due 


process of law.””® 


Following this sweeping and epochal decision by the highest court, many 
other western States enacted laws patterned after this Act. 


II 


THE CONFLICT OF INTEREST between landholders, the “‘market value” of 
whose land is always measured by the untaxed rental value, and the law 
which imposes the duty on each California District to levy and collect 
enough of the rental value of all the land within it to cover each year’s 
operating expenses and debts due or to become due the following year, is 
as old as government. . 

The untaxed rental value of the lands in these Californian Districts had 
been capitalized by 1929 at one billion dollars. A large proportion of the 
country real estate mortgages held by the leading banks and insurance 
companies stood against the land in these Districts, and all mortgages, 
although pre-existing, were completely subject to the lien created by the 
Act for any taxes levied by the Districts and not paid, when due. 

By 1931 the number of mortgagors who realized that they simply could 
not earn enough from the crops to continue paying interest on their mort- 
gages and also to pay the taxes levied by the local governments, including 
the Irrigation District, caused grave alarm to the mortgagees. Very soon 
the State Legislature began enacting moratorium laws to defer payments 
on both mortgages and taxes. The Courts held several such State laws 
unconstitutional.® 

By 1934 the mortgagees who had made excessive loans on land in the 
Irrigation, Levee and Drainage Districts in many States, were vigorously 
urging a law authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
loans to such Districts “to reduce and refinance” their bonds.’ When it 


* 68 Fed. 948, 

5164 U.S. 112. 

$39 Pac. (2d) 89. 

“Public No. 78, 73d Congress. 
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developed that some holders of bonds might not consent to accept such 
a loss as most of the so-called “‘refinancings” of the Districts would require 
them to take, if they accepted the R.F.C. plans, an oblique attack was 
tried, through the passage by the Congress of the unprecedented “Munici- 
pal Bankruptcy Act.”*® 

This Act of Congress raised squarely fundamental constitutional ques- 
tions, which seriously threatened the power of local governments to collect 
taxes on the value of land, when, for any reason, the landholder failed, 
refused or neglected to pay. 

Il 


THE BASIC QUESTION PRESENTED by this Bankruptcy Act was the authority 
of the Congress to relieve privately held land from its obligation to pay 
ad-valorem direct taxes lawfully due a State, or to a political subdivision 
to which the State had confided its taxing power. For more than one 
hundred years the Federal Courts had adhered steadfastly to the so-called 
doctrine of immunity, and had held that bonds of this character are 
immune from federal income tax. The rule of law had long been recog- 
nized by the Courts that the Congress is wholly lacking in power to inter- 
fere with, regulate or control, directly or indirectly, the tenure of land or 
bond contracts involving the sovereign power of the States to levy direct 
taxes on the value of land owned by private interests. 

By the Municipal Bankruptcy Act, the Congress authorized any City, 
County or District, on failing to pay its debts when due, to file a petition 
for the “composition” of its contracts or debt obligations, virtually the 
same as a corner merchant who cannot pay his bills. On the filing of the 
petition, no suit could be filed by any creditor. By 1935 many local gov- 
ernments of all kinds in many States were seeking “debt relief,” usually 
at the behest of the big mortgagees. 

The first case to reach the Supreme Court was Ashton v. Cameron 
County Water Improvement District (Texas). The U. S. District Court 
held the act unconstitutional. Its ruling was reversed by the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, while the Supreme Court of the United States reversed 
the ruling of the Circuit Court and upheld the judgment of the District 
Court, making the Act null and void. 

In its decision in this case, the Supreme Court declared: 


Our special concern is with the existence of the power claimed—not 
merely the immediate outcome of what has already been attempted. . - - 
The power “to establish . . . uniform laws on the subject of bankrupt- 
cies,” can have no higher rank or importance in our scheme of government 

8 Senate Report 2140, Part 1, 76th Congress, 3d Session, Sept. 18, 1940. 
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than the power “to lay and collect taxes.” Both are granted by the same 
section of the Constitution, and we find no reason for saying that one is 
impliedly limited by the necessity of preserving independence of the States, 
while the other is not... . The difficulties arising out of our dual form 
of government, and the opportunities for differing opinions concerning the 
relative rights of the state and national governments are many; but for a 
very long time this court has adhered steadfastly to the doctrine that the 
taxing power of Congress does not extend to the States or their political 
subdivisions. ‘The same basic reasoning which leads to that conclusion, we 
think, requires like limitation upon the power which springs from the 
bankruptcy clause.® 

Petitions for a hearing were filed not only by counsel for the District, 
but by many amici curiae; one of them was a petition signed by the attor- 
neys general of eleven States, urging a reversal. After the usual summer 
recess, the Court announced the following October the decision must stand 
as written. 

Notwithstanding this judgment, several California Irrigation Districts 
refused to accept the ruling as binding on them, and two carried their 
petitions on up to the Supreme Court, but without success.’° 

The same year that the United States Congress passed this unconstitu- 
tional Act, the German Reich, on Jan. 30, 1934, enacted the “Reconstruc- 
tion Act.”"4 This law of the Reichstag declared in the first article, ““The 
representative assemblies of the States are abolished.” The second article 
provided, “The sovereign rights of the States are transferred to the Reich.” 
The third set out that “The State governors come under the control of the 
Reich Minister of the Interior.” And the fourth decreed, ““The Cabinet 
of the Reich can declare new constitutional law.” The Nazi “Reconstruc- 
tion Act” was perhaps more direct and thorough-going than our Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act; both measures, however, were supported by the same 
economic pressure groups. 

IV 


THE FAILURE TO OBTAIN APPROVAL of this Municipal Bankruptcy Act, 
however, did not deter the interests which were threatened with the com- 
plete loss of their mortgage loans by foreclosure of the titles to the lands 
securing them for taxes more than three years past due. 

Almost immediately a new campaign was begun to get Congress to try 
again. The result was an amendment to the unconstitutional Act. The 
legislation was not publicized in the press, much less was it publicly dis- 


298 U.S. $13 (1936). 
958 S. Cr. 30. 
"! Neuaufbaugesetz, passed by Reichstag Jan. 30, 1934. 
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cussed. Very brief hearings were held by a sub-committee, and the 
amended Act passed the Congress without even the formality of a record 
vote.’” 

The first ruling on the validity of the amended act was that it too was 
unconstitutional, notwithstanding the changes of language in it. The 
Supreme Court having undergone changes in personnel by 1938, when 
the test case under the amended law reached it, reversed the lower federal 
court opinion, and held the amended law was “not unconstitutional.”™ 
In its 1938 opinion, the Supreme Court did not expressly reverse or repudi- 
ate its decision of two years before, or indicate what change in the amended 
act made it constitutional. But, the lower federal courts have since ap- 
proved petitions by many California Irrigation Districts which had first 
been filed under the outlawed Act and dismissed. These petitions, framed 
in identical language, were re-filed to accomplish the identical objective, 
that of compelling every bondholder to surrender his bonds at the “re- 
financing” figure set by the R.F.C. in 1935." 

On June 1, 1942, the Supreme Court of the United States rendered a 
unanimous opinion sustaining the power of a State to enact laws for the 
relief of insolvent local governments, and holding that the amended Fed- 
eral Municipal Bankruptcy Act can apply only when the State laws per- 
mit.’° This leaves the basic question unresolved, because in the Ashton 
decision of 1936 the Court held: “Neither consent nor submission by the 
States can enlarge the powers of Congress,” and this rule was in no way 
retracted by anything said by the Court two years later in the U. S. v. 
Bekins decision. In fact, the amended Chapter IX of the Bankruptcy Act 
completely omitted the provisions for State consent that were in the origi- 
nal Chapter IX, yet the latter was held unconstitutional by the Court." 

Chapter IX, which was pushed through as an “emergency” measure, to 
last for two years only, was extended for two more years in 1940, and 
just before it would have expired on June 30, 1942, it was again extended 
by the Congress for another four years, without a single witness appearing 
to oppose it before the sub-committee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary.‘7 The contrast is significant whenever an attempt is made to 


12U. C. A. § 401-4. 

13 304 U. S. 27 (1938). 

14114 Fed. (2d) 654; 512 U. S. 714. 

15 Faitoute Iron & Steel Co. v. City of Asbury Park, N. J. , 

16 The University of Pennsylvania Law Review, March, 1942, contains an exhaustive 
review of the two Chapters IX of the Bankruptcy Act, and the leading cases and decisions 
by the courts to that date, by Giles J. Patterson, Esq., former chairman of the municipal 
law section of the American Bar Association. 

17 Hearings on H. R. 6912, held April 27, 1942. 
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have Congress compel investors getting interest from the same bonds to 
pay a federal income tax. There is never any shortage of “experts” to 
attack the repeated attempts to subject these same bonds to the Federal 
impost. Their implacable opposition becomes clear by reading their testi- 
mony. Such bonds, if taxable, would have to bear higher interest. Be- 
cause such bonds are paid by taxes on “local property,” this would require 
an increase in the annual tax rate on local property. The alleged experts 
insist that Congress has no right, either directly or indirectly, to tax “real 
estate,” except subject to the rule of apportionment, as laid down in the 
famous Pollock cases.*® 

The “experts” offer no opposition when an Act of Congress would curb 
and lower State taxes on “real estate.” It appears to be their view that 
the “rule of apportionment” must be respected by the Congress only with 
regard to measures which would operate to increase the local taxes on “real 
estate.” It has never been explained to this writer’s satisfaction why the 
rule must not apply just as strictly, whether a law enacted by Congress 
would operate to increase or decrease the same tax rates on the same “local 
property.” The sovereignty of the State in this field of direct taxation is 
either “unlimited and uncontrollable . . . in the most absolute and un- 
qualified sense,”?® or else it is subject to interference and control by the 
Congress, regardless of the effect on the propertied interests involved. 


ABOUT THIRTY OF THE IRRIGATION Districts in California petitioned for 
discharge from their debts, when all their creditors did not surrender their 
bonds and other debt contracts at the figure set by the R.F.C. The aver- 
age price offered for the bonds was about $500 for each $1,000 bond, with 
nothing for defaulted interest. The campaign to get in the bonds was one 
that required many years, and had the active co-operation of the leading 
mortgage-owning groups. During this period, the bonds were virtually 
“blacklisted” as collateral for any loan, and bond houses were offered a 
commission for bonds they got in. It was while this campaign to “liqui- 
date” the public bonds, and save the mortgages,”° was being conducted that 


*S 157 U. S. 429; 158 U. S. 601. 

19 The Federalist, No. XXXII. 

20In a letter written Aug. 10, 1933, by the President of the Pacific Coast Joint Stock 
Land Bank to Geo. H. McKaig of San Francisco, who was then acting as agent for the 
bank in contacting its creditors, appears the following: “I am enclosing, at your request, 
@ statement showing the number of loans we have in reclamation and irrigation districts 
the outstanding bonds of which are a lien ahead of our mortgages. ... In other words, 
out of the total number of mortgages held by this bank 52.24% of them are in irrigation 
and reclamation districts. ... Either the bonds of these districts are good or the loans 
have in the districts are no good. It is my opinion that unless the bonds of these 
istricts are paid we can not expect that our loans will be paid.” 
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the conditions described by John Steinbeck, in his book, “Grapes of 
Wrath,” attracted attention. Had the mortgage-holding groups permitted 
the California Irrigation District Act to function, as it was enacted by the 
State Legislature, the over-mortgaged lands would have been foreclosed by 
the Districts, and would then have been “free of all encumbrances,” jn- 
cluding mortgages and any other private liens that were secured by the 
land.** Then the Districts are empowered to lease or sell any and all land 
acquired for unpaid taxes. Thus, the land would have been cleared of its 
unbearable mortgage debt-load by an orderly and lawful process, and the 
landless and homeless would have had an opportunity to buy or rent the 
land directly from the Districts on terms they could have afforded to pay.” 

Regardless of the final outcome of the petitions of the California Irri- 
gation Districts still pending in the federal courts, the owners of many 
millions of the bonds long ago consented to let their bonds go, at the figure 
offered by the R.F.C., which ranged from about $100 for each $1,000 
bond, to about $750 for the best $1,000 bonds. Such investors have 
received their money, and have no recourse no matter how the litigation 
finally ends. The holders of mortgages have been “‘saved,” at the expense 
of the frightened holders of public bonds, which either were good or the 
mortgages against the same land were no good. The debt ahead of the 
mortgages has been “reduced and refinanced” with the help of the R.F.C., 
the Federal Courts and Congress. Millions of mortgages held by the 
Federal Land Bank have also been “‘saved” in that manner, by the “co-oper- 
ation” of different federal instrumentalities. 

Unbelievable as it may be, it is a fact that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has no authority to “intervene” in bankruptcy petitions filed 
under Chapter IX, as it has the authority to do and does under the other 
chapters of the Bankruptcy Act involving petitions filed by private com- 
panies. There has been no agency whatever to defend and protect the 
rights of any municipal bond holders, and only one of all the petitions 
filed in California under the amended Chapter [X has been dismissed. 

In not one instance has the price set for bonds by the R.F.C. in recent 
years been adjusted by one cent, either up or down, by the Bankruptcy 
Court. Another unusual protection furnished to debtors filing for relief 
under Chapter IX is that the court at no time has any authority whatever 
to order the debtor to do or not do anything. The jurisdiction of the 
bankruptcy court is invoked only over the creditors, who are subject to 
punishment for contempt of court, if they make any attempt to collect 
what is owing to them, once the petition for relief is accepted by the 


21 88 Pac. (2d) 685, 763. 
2285 Pac. (2d) 116-28; 131 Fed. (2) 513. 
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court.22 No matter what the debtor may do with funds in its possession 
or its other property, the court is wholly without power to issue any order 
or decree compelling it to retain certain funds, pending the final decree, 
or in any other way to “interfere” with the “independence” of the county, 
city or district. The debtor is under no inconvenience in any way, at any 
time, and has everything to gain, with absolutely nothing to fear or lose. 

If the R.F.C. has set a figure of $100 that it will pay for a $1,000 bond, 
the bankruptcy court, although the Act reads that the proposal must be 
“fair and equitable,” is powerless to order the offer increased to $100.01. 
The actual value of the real property subject to unlimited ad-valorem tax 
in the California Irrigation Districts has been officially estimated at $1,000,- 
000,000. The total face amount of the bonds issued by all the Districts 
was never as much as 10 per cent of this figure, or $100,000,000. The 
R.F.C. offered the Oakdale Irrigation District a loan to acquire its old 5% 
and 6% bonds at $500 flat, per $1,000 bond. Most bondholders accepted 
the R.F.C. offer before 1936, when the Supreme Court held the Bankruptcy 
Act void. Bondholders who were not panicked into surrendering their 
bonds in 1935, have since collected the interest then in default, and all 
interest due since then, and their 5% bonds have been quoted as high as 
$1,300 and accrued interest for each $1,000 par value 5% bond. In short, 
they have collected all back interest and now hold bonds equivalent with 
interest to over $1,600 while those who were induced to accept the Federal 
refinancing plan got $500 for the same bonds. 

Meanwhile the R.F.C. has resold many of the bonds the California Irri- 
gation Districts issued to it, for the amount it loaned to “reduce” and 
refinance the original bond issues. One $7,000,000 issue of new 4% bonds 
of the Merced Irrigation District was resold by the R.F.C. at a substantial 
profit to the Federal agency, and the bonds have since resold to investors 
as high as $1,130 and accrued interest per $1,000 4% bond. 


But the land in virtually all of the Districts is still burdened with heavy’ 


mortgage debts. The families working the land now contribute less money 
for support of the District, because the District bondholders have been 
“put through the wringer” with the help of the R.F.C., the Congress and 
the Courts. Because of this, the farmers have more money, after taxes, 
with which to pay their debts to private mortgage groups. In other words, 
this bankruptcy act was so drawn that no account at all is taken by the 
court of any private debts in the community. Mortgages are beyond the 
power of the bankruptcy court to “reduce or refinance,” because those who 
wrote Chapter IX wanted it that way. Even the section, (64a), which 
*8128 Fed. (2d) 110, 114. 
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insures priority for taxes under all the other chapters of the Federal bank- 
ruptcy act, does not supersede them.** 


VI 
As THE PUBLIC DEBT RISES, preponderantly in the Federal portion of that 
obligation on the citizens, the conflict of interest between tax collectors 
and the holders of mortgages and other private debt contracts is certain 
to become more intense and controversial. 

Not since 1861 has the Congress imposed any taxation on “real estate.”®° 
There appears to be little possibility that, without strong pressure from the 
public, Congress will even attempt to impose any tax on the value of land, 
however dire the need for revenue. A very large number of States, in 
recent years, have relied more and more for their revenues upon imposts on 
sales, use, income and nuisance taxes of countless kinds. In California 
real property has not been taxed for the support of the State government 
sirce 1911. During this period, the untaxed rental value of the land in 
California has been capitalized by the title holders at many billions of 
dollars. The taxes on earned incomes, on businesses of all kinds and on 
consumers, meanwhile, have multiplied to the point of confiscation. Yet, 
the real estate groups ceaselessly carry on propaganda to the effect that 
taxes on real property are “confiscatory,” and the average person on the 
street is persuaded, in spite of all the contrary evidence, that this is true. 
Should the tax-rate on “local property” be even threatened by a rise, the 
press lets loose a campaign picturing no end of “‘consequences.” There is 
comparatively no opposition when tax burdens are shifted to those receiving 
wages or interest, but the rental value of land has been shielded and pro- 
tected from taxation as if it were the only kind of property that is recog- 
nized as private. It is unfortunate that other taxes can be shifted about 
and passed along, because such taxes are never as strongly opposed as a tax 
that comes only from the pocketbook of the taxpayer, as does every dollar 
of tax paid by a landholder on the value of his land. 

The landowners in the California Irrigation Districts have kept the 
market value of land high, with the aid of the R.F.C., the Congress and the 
courts, by “reducing” the bonded indebtedness which would have had to 
be paid from the rental value of land in the districts, whether it was in 
actual use or not. The land and mortgage holders have been “rescued,” 
but the consequences to the landless and to the public interest are extremely 
serious. The facts concerning the California Irrigation Districts case 
should induce wider study, public discussion and action on the basic consti- 
tutional and economic issues that are so vitally involved in it. 


24 312 U. S. 673. 
2512 U. S. St. at L. 292. 


Economic Factors in the Breakdown of International 
Order in 1939 * 


By THE INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COMMITTEET 


I 


Economic Imperialism 


IN THE FIELD OF ECONOMIC INTERESTS, imperialism manifested itself in 
its most acute form. For in the modern state, economic interests not only 
are inseparable from political interests but are in large part the motive force 
of political action, embracing as they do the raw materials of industry, pro- 
duction, transportation, the sale of goods in domestic and foreign markets, 
and the financial transactions incident to industry and commerce in general. 

The development of industrial machinery during the nineteenth century 
and the rapid expansion of production during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century led the principal industrial states to seek to obtain sources of 
the raw materials of industry and markets for their manufactured products. 
The result was a ruthless competition between them to obtain exclusive 
control of these raw materials and markets and to assure themselves a privi- 
leged position wherever political pressure could be exercised to that end. 

The competition included also the investment of capital drawn from the 
domestic economy of the different countries; so that the economic exploi- 
tation of colonies, protectorates and zones of influence, when it did not 
succeed in obtaining a monopoly of raw materials, at least resulted in ex- 
clusive opportunities for the investment of capital by citizens of the mother 
country. 

Economic exploitation took on a political and strategic character; with 
the result that political and economic imperialism became parts of a single 
objective, and the interests and welfare of the peoples of the countries thus 
exploited became subordinated to the interests of the state exercising con- 
trol over them. 

Moreover, in the pursuance of their efforts to obtain advantages in foreign 
markets, governments frequently supported their citizens in putting into 


_ "A section of a report, “Preliminary Recommendations on Post-War Problems,” 
circulated among the governments of the twenty-one American republics for study in 
November, 1942. 

‘+ The Inter-American Juridical Committee is a permanent commission created by the 
Third Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics, which convened at Rio 
de Janeiro in January, 1942, to formulate specific recommendations with respect to inter- 
national organization in the juridical and political fields and in the fields of international 
security. 
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effect trade practises which were in open violation of the standards of fair 
competition. 

The result was that rivalry between the citizens of different countries 
became rivalry between their governments; and the economic competition 
of private business companies took on a political character and gave further 
impulse to the belief that the interests of one state were fundamentally 
opposed to those of another state. 


II 


Economic Nationalism 


EVEN BEFORE 1914 the great majority of states showed a tendency to 
restrict the free exchange of goods by the erection of tariff barriers and 
other obstructions, which frequently created international friction. These 
mieasures were used as an important weapon in the struggle attending 
“power politics.” 

After the war these conditions continued, and an extreme form of na- 
tionalism developed, based upon the idea that the only way to increase 
exports was to eliminate as far as possible the trade of other countries. At 
the same time it was said that the war had shown the necessity of a greater 
degree of economic self-sufficiency. 

Except for its limited provisions in respect to territories put under man- 
date, the Covenant of the League of Nations contained no provisions 
looking to co-operation in the field of international economic relations. 
The new states created by the peace treaties erected tariff barriers which 
cut across the lines of trade followed in the years before the war. New 
centres of commerce were thus created at the expense of established indus- 
trial communities now separated by national boundaries from their former 
areas of trade. 

A tendency was observable to abandon the use of the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause and to adopt to an excessive degree the policy of 
fixing quotas for imported goods, putting taxes on exports, laying embar- 
goes, and creating other similar restrictions. 

The erection of high tariff walls had the effect of creating a condition 
of industrial insecurity for states not possessing raw materials within their 
national boundaries. The economic theory that there should always be 
balance of trade in favor of its own commerce led each state to pursue its 
policies without regard to their effect upon the welfare of other states. 

No concerted measures were taken to solve the problem of distribution 
upon an international basis, so that the surplus products of one country 
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might be available to other countries in need of them. The various trade 
barriers became instruments of economic war and were used as such. 

After 1924 conditions improved to some extent. Certain commercial 
agreements of a temporary nature were replaced by others of longer dura- 
tion, having in view the promotion of trade upon a freer basis. At the 
International Economic Conference of 1927, which met under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, the states represented at the conference declared 
that it was time to stop raising higher tariff barriers and to reverse the 
trend in that respect by removing the obstacles to international commerce. 
Nevertheless the spirit of exaggerated nationalism prevailed, and in some 
cases it even led to the extreme of making the State itself take over the 
functions of industry and of foreign crade. 

The absence of international co-operation in the field of economic rela- 
tions made itself felt more acutely when the crisis of 1929 came. Indus- 
trial and agricultural production, international debts, tariffs and labor 
relations had not been worked out with a long-range view of the general 
welfare, whether of the individual nation or of the international com- 
munity, but had been handled with a view to present profits. The effects 
of the depression were thus intensified. For want of effective international 
action, states tried in vain to meet the crisis. Far from doing so, the 
conflicting solutions offered only made reconstruction impossible. 

Partly as a result of the new trade restrictions and partly as a result of 
domestic disturbances caused by industrial unemployment and distress, 
certain political leaders came to believe that only by developing the military 
forces of their country and being prepared to fight for new “living spaces” 
was there any hope of relief. In turn the building of new military arma- 
ments made greater demands upon the resources of the state and consumed 
the raw materials that might otherwise have been available to industry. 

The consequence was the creation of a vicious circle, a sort of ascending 
spiral, in which the demand for military armaments was justified by the 
need of raw materials and the need of raw materials became even greater to 
meet the increasing armaments. Under these conditions political and 
economic nationalism became part of the same policy; and it was not diffi- 
cult for certain governments to create in the minds of their peoples a “‘star- 
vation complex” which raised the fever of nationalism to the danger point. 

The failure of the several efforts of the leading powers to secure a com- 
prehensive and effective agreement in respect to military disarmament was 
not solely due to an absence of a confidence in the system of collective 
security established by the Covenant of the League of Nations. It was 
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due also to the fact that plans of military disarmament were discussed 
without reference to “economic disarmament.” 

While the discussions at Geneva centered upon the need of a common 
front against aggression, the delegates of the leading powers failed to give 
corresponding attention to the sharp rivalries in the field of international 
commerce and to the bitter antagonisms aroused by national economic 
policies which sought only the advantage of the particular state at the 
expense, it might be, of other members of the international community. 

“Justice” between nations did not extend to economic relations, which 
were determined by the law that those which were in fortunate possession 
of the resources of nature were privileged to use these resources for their 
own exclusive advantage. Peace could not be permanent so long as the 
nations were engaged in economic war. 


Ill 


Conclusions 
1. Elimination of economic imperialism. 

The community of nations, acting through its appropriate agencies, 
must supervise the exploitation of undeveloped territories. 

These territories must be administered in accordance with the principle 
of equality of treatment, so that all states may have equal access to the 
raw materials which they produce and may be able to sell their manufac- 
tured goods in the markets of these territories upon equal terms. 

A system of free competition should be established in these territories, 
which will prevent particular States from having exclusive opportunities 
for the investment of capital and for other forms of economic enterprise, 
and which will promote the gradual progress of these territories and the 
well-being of their native populations, while at the same time protecting 
the interests of the international community. 


2. Elimination of economic nationalism. 

Nations must recognize their economic interdependence, and that in 
consequence their right to regulate their own economic activities should 
not be without limitations. 

The future international organization must give special atvention to the 
co-ordination of world economy, and must endeavor to obtain concrete 
solutions for the problems which it presents, seeking a means of reconciling 
national self-determination with the predominant interests of the whole 
community of nations. 
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Nations must make every effort to lower tariff barriers and remove other 
restrictions upon commerce, and to increase as far as possible the free and 
full exchange of articles and services among the members of the interna- 
tional community, so as to lessen as far as possible the inequalities of nat- 
ural resources and to promote the mutual well-being of their respective 
peoples. 

In order to bring about economic disarmament the system of ruthless 
competition and trade rivalries must be eliminated, and in its place must 
be substituted measures of co-operation looking to the general welfare of 
the international community. 

AFRANIO DE MELLO Franco 
(President) 

CuHar.es G. FENWICK 

PaBLo CaMPos ORTIZ 

Car.Los Epuarpo STOLK 

Nieto Det Rio 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 
JayME SLOAN CHERMONT 
(Secretary) 
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Planning for a Stable Peace 
By Maurice H. Krout 


Wak HAS BEEN CALLED a violent attempt to achieve peace. War now, at 
any rate, is the first step toward peace. But the winning of the war might 
be made considerably easier if the people of the United Nations were offered 
some tangible assurance that this war will not merely lead to peace. Wars 
sooner or later end in peace. What the people of the United Nations are 
passionately eager to know is whether the peace will not be another inter- 
lude between wars; whether it will be a stable peace. 

Such a peace means, first, instituting world machinery capable of main- 
taining the peace and, second, evolving patterns of co-operative action 
which will lead to long-continued mutual respect and understanding among 
peoples. The first point calls for a plan of organization. The second calls 
for a plan of administration of social, economic, and political relations. 
Any attempt to outline a plan along these lines is fruitless, however, unless 
we take stock of what the present holocaust has taught us, of what, in- 
deed, it has done to improve our collective intelligence. Unless it has 
taught us something, there is no assurance that we can build a saner world 
than that which is being so effectually destroyed before our eyes to-day. 
In what respects, then, has there been a gain in our collective intelligence? 

1. The war has shown the artificiality of the “white man’s burden.” 
It has shown that the age-old system of forcible control of primitive 
peoples by European aggressors in the exploitation of natural resources is 
imprudent and unjust and, in the last analysis, insupportable. Colonial 
control has led to virtual enslavement of millions of people living lives of 
degradation and unimaginable poverty, working and dying in the service 
of entrepreneurs whose chief concern is neither the enrichment of their 
own people nor the benefit of the native population. The fifth-column 
activities of Hongkong and Singapore, and in Java and Burma, have clearly 
shown how the natives have felt about these aggressors, and how unstable 
long-distance control of colonial possessions is, in the final analysis. 

2. The unbelievably near-sighted policies of Teutonic as well as Anglo- 
Saxon peoples were based for years on the assumption that they possessed 
a monopoly of skill and knowledge. These same policies, of course, im- 
plied a permanent inferiority of all non-German and non-British and non- 
American peoples. We were due for some shocks, and we were treated to 
them in generous measure. The Russians suddenly came out of nowhere 
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to show remarkable acumen, skill, and knowledge. They not only proved 

themselves to possess the mechanical tools of war, but to have had the fore- 

sight and intelligence lacked by all the rest of Europe when attacked by 

an unconscionable and ruthless enemy. The Japanese perpetrated a sur- 

prise on the rest of the world when they undertook to annihilate, accord- 
| 


ise = ing to plan, all opposition they met in two oceans, and that with the most 
might modern and efficient weapons. Through jungle and impassable terrain the 
fered Japanese moved ahead, with the aid of friendly natives, to accomplish one 
vu feat after another, in spite of costly opposition by British, Chinese, Dutch 
3 oa and American troops. At one point, in Burma, when 7,000 British 
soldiers, unable to protect their flank, were quickly surrounded by the 


Japanese, it was their Chinese colleagues, fighting nearby, that struck out 
; and saved them from extermination. Similarly, on the European front, 
va while the British retreated and the Greeks surrendered, the primitive Jugo- : 


nain- 


Ww Slavs hid in mountain strongholds, to carry on their campaign and to con- ; 

- tinue to blast away at their common enemy. Evidently no group can | 

i. claim a monopoly of courage, skill, or knowledge any longer. ! 
3. Mere subjugation does not mean conquest. For a subjugated people 

d can continue to struggle against aggression through revolt, and sabotage, 

scld and strike. Witness the reactions of the French, the Norwegians, the Hol- 

“a landers, the Danes, the Greeks, the Poles, the Russians. Where did the 

ce? sword bring voluntary subordination, collaboration, or peace? Unity can- 
2” not be achieved by force. Neither can peace, of course. And what the | 
« Nazis have had to contend with in the subjugated regions of Europe is but 

i a pale reflection of what any conqueror is bound to face over a long period 

ial of time. Witness the ferocity and cruelty with which the old Russian 

of czars tried to subdue the Poles. Witness the attempt of the Austrian 

‘d kaisers to hold down the Czechs, and you have a picture of what Hitler 
sr might face, even if he were successful, over an extended period of time. 


4. Old conceptions of national loyalty are definitely undergoing change. 
These conceptions were derived in the past from traditional, status-quo 
arguments. Political loyalty to an absolutistic regime was considered 
proper so long as monarchial rule, growing out of tribal organization and 
based on the family pattern (the father-ruler principle), was considered 
d proper. With the passing, or weakening, of monarchial types of organi- 
zation, this conception underwent considerable change. People no longer 
feel that a regime must be supported merely because it is headed by a tra- 
ditional father-ruler. Strangely enough, the people who have opposed this 
notion in modern times were those who were politically most reactionary. 
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It was Mussolini in Italy, Franco in Spain, Quisling in Norway, Laval in 
France, and yes, the Chamberlain-Astor (or Cliveden) group in England, 
that first demonstrated the passing of the old conception of political fealty, 
These men have proved that economic interests are prior to political inter- 
ests; that when political loyalties and economic loyalties clash, it is the 
latter that win out. These men disproved their countries’ political in- 
tegrity when they lent their support to foreign regimes plotting the de- 
struction of their own countries. They did that when it appeared most 
feasible for them to save their foreign (German, Italian) investments, 
colonial holdings, and possessions at home. Of this change, however, his- 
tory has not yet said the last word. 

§. Under present-day conditions one single nation can rise overnight to 
threaten the peace of the world. Not all of that nation’s population need 
be involved. A majority will suffice. This majority, however, must be 
impoverished and distracted by conditions due to a long-extended crisis 
such as war. They must possess on a large scale the means of producing 
weapons, tanks, airplanes. They must be united, at least outwardly, by 
the maniacal frenzy of a self-seeking party-group assuming political con- 
trol. They must be completely disfranchised and they must give up all 
semblance of intelligent, self-initiated choice. The must accept the 
leadership of a ruthless (preferably demented) leader who fears only fear. 
Such a group, determined to destroy and to conquer, can undo all the 
canons of decency, unbalance world trade, arouse unmitigated hate, and 
plunge the world’s two billion people into mortal combat. In recent years 
this, of course, was not prevented but was rather aided by the fact that 
the majority of the civilized nations had turned to the arts of peace and 
away from the arts of human destruction. 

6. Appeasement, as a way of dealing with tyrants, has proved its total 
uselessness. Appeasement may be defined as submission to the threat of 
aggression intended to forestall an unavoidable conflict. Such submission 
ultimately strengthens the aggressor and assures him of success in a future 
conflict. It is thus not a way of frustrating aggressors, since aggressors 
have only an abiding contempt for appeasers. It is a way of submitting 
to admitted superiors. It is based on fear, not on justice. When the 
Baldwin-Chamberlain-Laval group decided to cultivate Hitlerism in 
Europe, they thought of themselves as immune to Hitler’s bite. But they 
too were bitten; and when they felt the sting of the bite, they recoiled, and 
turned appeaser, still hoping to evade the final paralyzing shock. They 
were wrong. Britain and France appeased Mussolini; then they let him 
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have his way in Ethiopia. Was Italy appeased? Only until the Nazis 
attacked France. Britain, France, and the United States set out to appease 
Francisco Franco. Did they succeed? The Spanish republic crumbled, 
but Franco continued pro-axis. Britain and Czecho-Slovakia, through 
Britain’s influence, tried to appease the Nazis, and signed up at Munich. 
Was Hitler appeased? Only for a matter of weeks. The U.S.A. tried to 
appease Japan. Then came Pearl Harbor. We tried to appease the old 
and wily fascists of Vichy. Then came the Pétain-Laval agreement. How 
many times must an experiment be repeated to be proved unworkable? 
Where and when did appeasement justify itself, from a long-range point 
of view? 

7. There is no such thing as group isolation. It always was a fiction, 
though prior to the 19th century it was hard to disprove. Now it is no 
longer possible to prove it. Isolationism passed with unbridled individual- 
ism. It passed with inviolate political independence. It passed with eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. The world is a closely-knit economic unit based 
on many similar, and some identical, socio-cultural patterns. This is the 
world as we know it to-day: the world of science, trade, art, literature, and 
those basic verities which all civilized people accept as their common heri- 
tage. This is not arguing even for a moment that there are absolute 
similarities in basic cultures. The cultures of various peoples are relative 
to their historical and geographic backgrounds. They could not be, in the 
nature of things, identical. Isolationism is thus said to find one tiny shred 
of support in the cultural lives of peoples. But people do not live by their 
non-material cultures alone. They live economic lives fundamentally. 
On their economic bases they have built their non-material cultures. And 
there is no economic independence any longer anywhere. 

8. In a world that is thoroughly interdependent but easily upset, treaties 
must sooner or later turn out to be worthless. They will continue to be 


worthless so long as there is no accepted body of rules governing inter-° 


national agreements, so long as the contracting parties are not equally 
strong, so long as there is no court of law to adjudicate differences due 
to the conduct of contracting parties, and so long as there is no political 
or economic institution capable of enforcing treaty provisions. This means 
that there is no room in this world for small, defenseless political units. 
But it does not mean that imperialism is justified for that reason. Colonies 
deriving from the concept of the “white man’s burden” are a travesty on 
Justice, since they are acquired and held through autocratic might alone. 
As traditional loyalties wane, as economic forces shape basic allegiances, 
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and as distant governments find it less and less possible to defend their 
possessions, treaties will lose, if they have not already lost, their signif. 
cance. And now that appeasement has been thoroughly discredited, how 
can any political group be sure of its existence? Or at least be sure of 
peace and self-determined policy? 

The answer to this question, which sums up the lessons that the war has 
taught us, lies in some type of world structure favorable to cultural 
autonomy, economic unity, and political administration based on the dig- 
nity and reliability of contractual understandings. Such a scheme must 
encompass these three aspects of the world structure, and must offer a plan 
making effective world co-operation possible. 

A plan conceived on such a scale, involving the welfare of the two 
billion-odd residents of the world, obviously requires careful study. It is 
clear that no small group of political leaders, even if well-informed, well- 
intentioned, and astute, could undertake to carry such a plan or any similar 
plan to completion. A plan of this type must be, the product of careful 
study and research by a group of social scientists known for their probity 
no less than their scholarly achievements. Among these scientists there 
must be economists, to advise on the problems of the new monetary system 
and the systems of taxation and trade to be established in the various 
national federations and between them. There must be sociologists to 
advise on the problems of group organization and optimum ecological dis- 
tribution of populations involved. There must be political scientists to 
give counsel on the types of council organization, types of federation con- 
trol, and matters of local and over-all police power. There must be 
anthropologists to advise on the choice of an international language and 
the cultural problems of the regions involved, especially within the federa- 
tions. There must be, finally, psychologists to advise on techniques of 
disseminating new knowledge to the various peoples before they can, 
democratically, take action on the problems before them. Of course, until 
a total plan is developed and all the details are analyzed, an international 
system of control by the United Nations must be established with the view 
to facilitating a decision on the plan proposed. 

The evolution of a world plan is bound to be the greatest undertaking 
the human race has attempted. Hence it must be the produc* of the best, 
in scientific knowledge and experience, that the human race can offer. It 
means, necessarily, much thought and considerable time. Any plan pro- 
posed at present must therefore be considered tentative. It must further- 
more be highly flexible in order to make suggested changes possible. 
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If some workable plan is adopted, the peace to come will not be, as many 
fear at present, merely an interlude between wars. Such a plan would 
mean that treaties between peoples, like contracts between individuals, 
would carry the sanction and support of a representative international 
group. It would mean that even as gang fights have come under control, 
and individual offenses are punished, so wars between nations (as collective 
crimes) would cease and individual and group aggressors would be brought 
to justice and punished. Finally, and above all, victor and vanquished 
would cease to exist, inferiors and superiors would draw power from each 
other, political loyalties would give way to human loyalties, appeasement 
and isolation would die a not untimely death, and a new, interdependent, 
co-operative commonwealth of peoples would arise to guard the peace of 
the world. 

This co-operative commonwealth would differ from the models sketched 
by social philosophers in the past in that it would have adequate delibera- 
tive and legislative machinery for reaching decisions and sufficient police 
and judicial power to enforce them. Formerly the automatism of trade 
relations was relied upon to bring about the alliances by which peace was 
maintained, a process which implied the absence of trade rivalries and con- 
flicts which were always present nevertheless and which inevitably brought 
about the breakdown of the process. Under this structure, the automa- 
tim of mutual economic interest would be the goal, not the assumption, 
of the process. Then, indeed, would the “lamb lie down with the lion,” 
for “the lion”—no matter how strong—would be painfully aware that the 
commonwealth of nations is stronger than he. 
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“REVIEWS: 
Germany and Its Army 


By Greorce HEDLEY 


OF THE MANY REPORTS, rumors, myths and guesses circulating among us 
with reference to Nazi Germany, none is more persistent nor seems more 
popular than that which tells of conflict (current or impending) between 
Hitler and his generals. In varying shapes it has been prevalent since long 
before the Nazi seizure of power. Its earliest form was to the effect that 
the German military, aristocratic and disciplined, never would tolerate 
government by the rag-tag-and-bobtail of society which followed the 
Austrian housepainter. After the blood purge of June, 1934, it assured us 
that the real break now had come, and that we could sit comfortably back 
to watch the disintegration of an unnatural and foredoomed hybrid. From 
1935 onward it urged, successively if not quite successfully, that the 
generals never would let Hitler march into (a) the Rhineland, (b) Austria, 
(c) Czechoslovakia, (d) Poland. Even after the generals had marched 
into (a), (b) and (c) at Hitler’s orders, it continued to insist that Nazism 
and German militarism were mutually so antipathetic that they never 
could operate together. 

War came nevertheless: war which found the German army proudly and 
effectively serving the mad political purposes of the plebeian whom allegedly 
it did not respect and would not obey. The myth survived all the same, 
and survives. Almost weekly it reappears in guesses emanating from 
Switzerland and Sweden. Today, and recurringly, it promises that the 
generals will rebel, will liquidate their corporal commander-in-chief, will 
make a reasonable peace, will rehabilitate Germany among the nations. 
Today, and continuingly, the myth presumes that the end of Hitler will 
be all the end we shall need for the war, all the victory that we ought to 
seek. 

Had those who accept this representation watched Germany’s internal 
history as did the author whose recent study, “The Guilt of the German 
Army,” has elicited these remarks, they would refrain from dealing in so 
facile an optimism. Hans Ernest Fried is a young Austrian journalist 
whose record of intellectual clarity, political discernment and social decency 
is clear for all these dismal years. His book, “The Guilt of the German 
Army,” is not quite the collection of atrocity tales its title might lead one 
to expect. It does not deal with loot and murder and rape, except inci- 
dentally. It scarcely refers to anything that has happened since September, 
1939. It does record atrocities of another and perhaps of a yet = 
heinous kind: atrocities jointly committed, against the people of Germany 
and the people of the world, by a coherent and consistent alliance of lower- 
class thugs and noble wearers of epaulets. It shows that the distinction 

1 Hans Ernest Fried, “The Guilt of the German Army,” New York, Macmillan, 1942. 
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we seek to make between Nazis and militarists is unreal, and that de- 
ndence upon it is self-deception. 

I shall not follow Herr Fried’s outline in detail, but shall try rather to 
summarize his thesis in terms of several kinds of guilt which he specifically 
charges against the German army between 1918 and 1939, several kinds of 
guilt which he establishes within the rules of evidence and beyond a 
reasonable doubt. ; 

THE FIRST CHARGE, the most serious, and that which in some degree in- 
cludes all the others, is the indictment of the German military for treason 
against their own legally constituted government. An army is supposed 
to be an instrument of national policy, sworn to serve the will of the 
State that allows it to exist by paying its necessary bills. To attack that 
State, to undermine it, to hold it in contempt, is in a soldier to commit 
that most serious of national and military crimes: the crime called treason. 

After the First German War the government of Germany was that of 
Weimar, erected on the ruins of a destroyed and discredited Kaiserdom. 
The Weimar régime was essentially democratic, pacifist, well-intentioned. 
In the event it turned out to be perhaps too well-intentioned, too pacifist, 
too democratic either to please the German army or adequately to control it. 

Fried shows how through the period of demobilization the most stub- 
bornly militaristic of the professional officers, the most bitterly antidemo- 
cratic of the war-time ones, were those who succeeded in holding longest 
to their rank and status. When gradually they were retired, the ex-officers 
received from the Republic pensions far in excess of those formerly paid 
by the Hohenzollern empire. Remunerative professional, business and civil 
service occupations were opened to them, in most cases without any cor- 
responding reduction of pension claims and payments. Those who re- 
mained in the military service were those who had been dominant under 
the old régime. 

Early in the 1920’s, the proportion of aristocrats in the two highest 
Army commands was as follows:? 


Nobles Commoners 


Generals 1 
Lieutenant generals . 5 
Major generals 16 
Colonels 68 


In the entire officers’ corps, the percentage of nobles actually increased 
from 22 percent in 1913, just before the First German War, to more than 
27 percent in 1932, just before the Nazi accession to power.* 

It was not to be expected that a military command thus constituted 
would be personally loyal to a middle-class republic or morally eager to 
advance its purposes. The only high-ranking noble who aligned himself 
with republican ideals was Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein, who had to 

Op. cit., p. 141. 

°1b., pp. 140 ff. 
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flee from Germany in 1933 and from Austria in 1938.4 Those who did 
not have to flee, the aristocratic officers and their untitled admirers and 
hangers-on, shared the point of view of the imperial nobility. They were 
loyal to the Germany which had been, not to the Germany which now was, 
And yet the civilians of Weimar left in their hands the physical defence, 
and so the physical control, of the German people. 

The Spanish Republic fell into the same error. Franco’s revolt was overt 
and violent, and its treasonable character was unmistakable (even though 
denied by many who openly or secretly approved its objectives). The 
German military caste, more shrewd and calculating than the Spanish, 
achieved the same end by more devious means, and thus preserved a partial 
appearance of legality. It committed treason nevertheless. 

The fiction that armies and army officers are non-political has little 
relevance to the facts in any nation. What commonly it means is simply 
that the army takes no sides as among those who agree in accepting its own 
primary assumptions. Says Fried, 


The “non-political attitude” was, first of all, a part of the general aloofness and lack 
of understanding for civilian standards. The officer was not interested in the social 
and occupational concerns of the ordinary citizen, nor did he understand them. As to 
politics, the German officer was instinctively® an anti-parliamentarian. . . . 


Even more important was another side of the officers’ “non-political attitude”: the 
avoidance of actual political responsibilities. A contemptuous, sweeping lack of interest 
in the daily intricacies of political life relieved them of the necessity of weighing and re- 
weighing the ever-changing political scene, of pondering the merits and demerits of 
political programs and projects. . . . 


Ail this by no means signified that the officer was impartial or indifferent to the 
course of political and economic events. On the contrary, he identified himself so much 
with certain political standards that for him politics began when the political line 
preferred by him was either attacked or shifted.® 


That is' to say, the German officer corps was not partisan within the 
intricate party system developed by Weimar. For the German officer, the 
approach to politics was much more simple. He was simply against it all, 
and against all its exponents. He held them in open contempt, bullied 
them for military appropriations, ignored their ideas and scorned their 
ideals. As to a Bethmann-Hollweg, holding office at the pleasure of a 
sword-rattling Emperor, he had no need to go beyond distaste and oc- 
casional insult. As to a Stresemann, who seriously proposed to implement 
policies of international good will, his disapproval could not but lead him 
into vigorous Oppositionist action. 

Weimar of course was to blame for allowing to the military the scope to 
act under this sort of “‘anti-political” compulsion. Weimar was weak, 
careless, lacking in foresight. But these are the characteristic failings of 


4See his courageous and sensitive autobiography, “Conquest of the Past,” Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 

5 I would say “culturally” rather than “instinctively.” 

6 Op. cit., pp. 73 ff. 
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ocratic good will. Against them we may weigh the alleged virtues 
rp pride, the arrogance of what is called military honor. The 
German government allowed itself to be betrayed. That was anerror. The 
German army betrayed its government. That was a crime: the crime of 


high treason. 
II 


THE SECOND CHARGE which Fried makes, and makes good, is one that 
sounds less serious but which as a modus operandi was of high importance. 
It is the charge of disorderly conduct. Private armies had existed in 
Germany before 1640, but under vigorous subsequent rulers (most notably 
King Friedrich Wilhelm II of Prussia) had been wiped out. Now, after 
demobilization, the so-called “Free Corps” sprang anew into existence: 
irresponsible, personally-led bands which roamed the country, intervened 
in civilian affairs, conducted minor civil wars, recognized no authority but 
the notions and wills of their self-appointed recruiters and leaders. 

Fried demonstrates the relationship of this “Free Corps” movement to 
the “Shock Troop” tradition which had been established on the Western 
Front. In America we have labored under a misapprehension as to the 
nature of “Shock Troops.” The error is illustrated in the use of the term 
for the third stringers of the Notre Dame football team, put in to feel out 
the opposition while the stars watched developments and made ready for 
their own dramatic entry. The real “Shock Troops” are not the substi- 
tutes, but rather the climax runners. In the German Army from 1915 to 
1918 they were the élite, specially trained, held carefully in reserve, pro- 
vided with special rations and special favors, thrown suddenly into combat 
at specially chosen moments. 


The “stabilized warfare” on the Western Front, [Fried records] gave rise to a new 
fighting technique which in turn created a new kind of “fighter-officer,” the shock- or 
storm-troop leader. The shock-troop officers actually moved back and forth between the 
trench lines and the rear, thus somehow offsetting the great risks of their exploits with 
the—despised yet envied—safety and comfort of the rear-zone. Most important of all, 
they introduced different standards as to what were desirable qualities in an officer. . . . 


The chief new principle of the shock-attack technique was that the attacker no longer 
advanced in masses along a broad front, but rather in small groups composed of a few 
but particularly well-chosen, well-trained and well-armed individuals. . . . 


The shock troopers can well be likened to athletes who keep themselves in best form 
by almost daily training. Physical training has always been scored high by military 
standards; among the shock troopers, however, brutality became the decisive measure of 
esteem, outshining the traditional criteria of birth, breeding and chivalry.7 


_ These favored warriors were not popular with the regular, pedestrian 

infantry; were not popular with them, but definitely were envied by them. 

And when, in the chaotic years of readjustment and through the tragi- 

comedy of inflation, ex-officers gave to ex-enlisted men (and to adolescents) 

the chance to join up in new units of the admired irresponsibles, the 
71b., pp. 164-6. 
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temptation for many of the confused and maladjusted was overwhelmin 
The Free Corps were committed severally to the support of miscellaneou 
political movements, which, however, were at one in being nationalist and 
anti-leftist. 

Intimidation, mob violence, street fighting, private murder, became 
glamorous and admirable, even seemed respectable, when committed in a 
fancy uniform and under the command of a personage of title. Fear of 
the revolutionary left wing led many solid burghers to tacit approval. 
Even those who disapproved were at first unwilling, and so later became 
unable, to defend themselves. Disorderly conduct in a military masquerade 
became a military weapon to betray the too “civil” German state. Ulkti- 
mately dissolved by the Republic, the Free Corps reappeared—in mood, 
in behavior, and in actual personnel—in the storm-troopers and the élite 
corps (Sturm-Abteilung and Schutz-Staffel) of Nazism. 


Ill 


THE THIRD CHARGE which Fried makes may be described as that of con- 
sorting with undesirables. This, if not a crime under existing codes, is at 
least a reason for revocation of parole. For its conduct before and during 
the war, the German army certainly was on probation; and this probation 
it violated immediately by establishing liaison with some of the lowest and 
most disreputable members of German society. 

It is, of course, true that Nazism presents arrogant German militarism 
in a new guise. The Munich rabble, the beer-hall hangers-on, cannot have 
been socially pleasing to the officers of the old Prussian military caste. The 
playing up of the words “Socialist” and “Workers,” even when associated 
with “Nationalist,” must have grated upon many an aristocratic sensibility. 
That nevertheless the alliance was made and has persisted is but additional 
witness to Prussian military determination to recoup power and to pursue 
the ambition of world conquest. No one is wholly undesirable whom one 
can use toward his chosen ends. The charge against the German army is 
that it wanted power so furiously that it was willing to sacrifice its 
cherished and traditional dignity in order to gain it. 

Hitler was not the originator of Nazism, but only its instrument. The 
originator was precisely the German army itself; and the instrument was 
selected and molded, veritably was created, by that army. The myth 
which Fried assails declares that Hitler’s rise to power occurred without 
military support and greatly to the army’s surprise. The fact, little known 
but much needing to be understood, is that the army itself, deliberately 
and with malice aforethought, gave Hitler his start as a propagandist and 
a public character. 

As early as 1919 Hitler was employed by the army as an “education 
officer” in a Munich regiment; and Konrad Heiden reports that Hitler got 
the appointment because he was overheard successfully assailing the Jews: 
The mystical farrago now called Nazism seems to have been invented and. 
first proclaimed by one Gottfried Feder, an army-appointed lecturer to 

SIb., p. 85. 
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soldiers of whom Hitler was at first a humble disciple.° Its whole tone and 
content were from the outset fully satisfactory to the army. 

In the trial which followed the Munich Putsch of 1923 the great 
militarist General Ludendorff testified: 


I had come to the conclusion that the people must be immunized against the influences 
of internationalism. I recognized that the means for accomplishing this is the Nationalistic 
Movement. It became my sacred conviction that this movement alone can resolve all the 
disunity... . This movement was determined to create a strong, militant Germany. It 
saw in “the Prussian Militarism” the salvation for the future. 


Both heart and reason induced me to put my authority behind the Nationalistic Move- 
ment. First, I contacted the Bund Oberland. . . . Then, I met Herr Hitler—at that time 
he was not well known. In private discussions I had with him. I observed his growth. 
He understood how to give to the Nationalistic Movement that content which the German 
people grasped instinctively. 


The Nationalistic Movement which he led . . . did not intend to be an end in itself. 
It merely intended to be a means to an end; to make the German man, the German 
fatherland free and strong. The Nationalistic Movement considered me as Fihrer.1° 


And Fried very properly comments, 


When Ludendorff said that Hitler’s movement wanted to make Germany “free and 
strong” he meant, as everybody knew, free to make war, and strong enough to win it.11 


IV 


THE KIND OF “EDUCATION” which Hitler spread at the army’s behest and 
under the army’s tutelage constitutes the ground for the fourth charge 
against the German army: that of subornation of perjury. Invented by 
the military, circulated by the Nazis, that perjury consisted first in the 
“stab-in-the-back” version of the events of late 1918. It represented that 
the German army never was defeated in the field, but that it had been 
betrayed by cowardly civilians (mostly Jewish) behind the front. Gradu- 
ally the army, more slowly but ultimately the populace, came solemnly 
to believe that German arms had remained invincible; that only German 
politicians were to be blamed for the collapse of the Hohenzollern régime 
and for Marshal Foch’s dictation of the armistice terms. 

_ That was, as any sober historian knows, a monstrous and unmitigated 
lie. But Hitler himself is authority for the power of a lie big enough and 
often enough repeated.1? The point which Fried makes, the point which 
must be stressed, is that Hitler’s lying was under the army’s instructions 
and was done to serve the army’s purposes. 

Another major falsity, equally convenient to the army’s needs, was that 
which Hitler succeeded in selling to almost all generously disposed people 
throughout the world: the fiction that the terms of Versailles had been so 
_ as to deny to Germany any chance to regain a place of contentment 

Ib., p. 86, 


‘° Published by Ludendorff himself in 1924. Fried, p. 27. 
11 Fried, ib. 


"2 Cf. Mein Kampf, Ch. VI. Reynal & Hitchcock edition, pp. 227-240. 
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and respect among the nations. The absurdity of that judgment need 
not here be argued at length.** Suffice it to say that Germany borrowed 
from her conquerors, between 1924 and 1931, more than she ever paid 
them in reparations; that the inflation of 1922 helped rather than damaged 
her national finances; and that not the defeat of 1918 but the world de- 
pression of 1929 and after was responsible for her malaise of 1932. When 
that depression hit the former allies we said, “Behold, there must have been 
something wrong with out economic set-up.” When that depression hit 
Germany she said, “Behold, we lost a war eleven years ago.” 


v 


A FURTHER SPECIFICATION within the field of perjury gives us a fifth 
charge against the army: that of unprovoked and wilful slander. Military 
and Nazis alike slandered the frock-coated officials of Weimar, and in 
particular those eternal scapegoats of European unrest: the Jews. The 
commercial aspect of this campaign of vituperation, seen in Hitler’s de- 
famation of the owners of department stores, seems now to have been 
generally forgotten. It is to be noted that Nazism never has seen fit to 
attack the Junker landowners nor the big industrialists, groups which, 
unlike the retail dealers, were in close social and political contact with the 
military. The parliamentarians, of course, were a real hindrance to mili- 
tary-nationalist ambitions. The Jews and the merchants were not even 
that; they were merely convenient victims in a campaign which required 
hate and division to attain its own bitter and divisive goals. 

Antisemitism is and long has been a characteristic military attitude. 
The Dreyfus case in France is the most notorious example, but one by no 
means unique. While between 1914 and 1918 a few Jews were com- 
missioned in the German army under pressure of war necessity, no Jews had 
held commissions in the Kaiser’s professional forces and none were officers 
in the post-war Reichswebr. Social tension in the 1920’s intensified the 
latent mood, and gave special value to antisemitism as providing a victim 
for popular passions. As has been noted, Hitler’s own hysteria at this 
point gave him his first chance to serve the army’s purposes. That hysteria 
has continued to be a useful military weapon throughcut the years which 
have followed. 

VI 


THE OUTCOME OF THIS SERIES of crimes was inevitable. It was that which 
the Nazis and the officers together sought and together attained. It is the 
final, the obvious, the irrefutable guilt of the German army and of its 
political tool which we call Nazism. It is the crime of robbery with 
violence, committed against Poland, against all Europe, and against the 
whole world. 

Surely we are not so naive as to suppose that the German army overran 
Poland in a fit of absentmindedness or in a mood of indifference. Surely 

13 A compelling statement of the facts is supplied by James T. Shotwell in his 


“What Germany Forgot,” New York, Macmillan; 1940. See also Hedley, “Recon- 
siderations,” Mills College, 1942. 
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we do not believe that Norway is policed today by conscientious objectors 
to Nazi terrorism, nor that France is occupied by gentlemen who would 
rather go home and wring Hitler’s neck. General Ludendorff wanted a 
new war; and Ludendorff was a typical, representative German officer. 
Field Marshal Hindenburg has been portrayed as an innocent dupe; but 
what evidence is there that Hindenburg ever had any ideals other than 
those of “blood and iron” ?** 

Generals come and go in any war: and seldom for political reasons. It 
is a sufficient explanation of the changes in German command to note that 
commanders of the forces of any nation are demoted when they fail, pro- 
moted when they succeed. We did not say that Auchinleck was removed 
from headquarters in Cairo because he was a Tory or 2 Labourite (and who 
has the faintest idea which he is, if either?). We did not attribute Eisen- 
hower’s appointment to Britain, his more recent one to North Africa, to 
his sympathies with the New Deal, about which we are equally uninformed. 
Why should we delude ourselves into thinking General Nehring was 
dropped because he was suspected of democratic leanings, or that Admiral 
Raeder was retired because he was a crypto-Communist? 

For happy fables of this sort let us substitute knowledge of the facts, 
such knowledge as Fried makes available throughout the almost four 
hundred pages of his text. The German army is guilty as charged. An 
informed and determined world will not hesitate to pronounce and to 
carry out upon German militarism the appropriate sentence: the only 
appropriate sentence, that of death. We know enough not to make peace 
with Hitler. We shall not think to make peace with the generals whose 
creature Hitler is. 

When we do make peace with a new German democracy, it will be our 
solemn duty to help that democracy build its own people’s army, loyal both 
to the German people and to the welfare of humanity. Militarism consists 
not in the existence of an army as such, but in the using of that army for 
its own selfish purposes against the general civil good. Russia has shown 
that a new régime can create an army fully and effectively loyal to a 
nation’s new objectives. A democratic Germany must have her own 
army; but it must be the army of that democratic Germany, in its heart 
committed to the destroying of the false Germanism which twice in our 
time has violated the peace of mankind. 

Nazism is but the current title, the recent disguise, of the military 
despotism which we defeated in 1918, but which both we and Weimar 
then neglected to destroy. Because of our neglect it now must be fought 
oi and this time it must be beaten, until it is everywhere and forever 
ead. 


“4 Those addicted to sentimental pity for Hindenburg will be healthily shocked by 
ye the evidence adduced by John W. Wheeler-Bennett in his “Wooden Titan: 
indenburg in Twenty Years of German History, 1914-1934,” New York, Morrow, 1936. 
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Food in War and Peace 


History of the United States Food Administration, 1917-1919. By 
CLINTON MULLENDORE. Stanford University, Califor. 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1941, xiv +399 pp., $4.50. 


“Mr. William C. Mullendore was an important staff member of the 
United States Food Administration during the World War. After the 
Armistice he prepared the official history of the Food Administration, com- 
pleting it in 1921. The introduction was written by Mr. Hoover in 1920, 
Both reports were based largely upon documents now in the Hoover Library 
on War, Revolution, and Peace. As the appearance of a world-wide food 
problem now renders these records of special significance, the Hoover 
Library has decided to publish them without any changes in the texts.” 

With this foreword Professor Ralph Haswell Lutz, Director of the 
Hoover Library, presents Publication No. 18 of this institution. For the 
first time, in his words, the book under review describes as a whole that 
great undertaking and its decentralized organization, which was built upon 
five cardinal principles of food administration with delegation of authority 
to various departments and divisions; details of the latter and of their 
personnel are given in two appendices at the end of the monograph. 

Why, after twenty years, this reprint of the story of Ex-President 
Hoover’s task as American Food Administrator? The beautifully bound 
volume was published just before America’s entry into World War Il, 
when Governor Herbert Lehman, of New York, had not yet been appointed 
Director of Relief and Rehabilitation Operations for Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. There seems to be an obvious relationship between the appearance 
of a world-wide food problem and the appearance of this voluminous docu- 
ment of but historical value. Herbert Hoover’s aspiration to again become 
Food Controller and Food Dictator of the world possibly explains the 
coincidence. 

Be that as it may, the food problem during and after World War I— 
supply and distribution of foodstuffs in this country as well as feeding the 
Allies and all Europe after the Armistice—are similar in part only to those 
of the present time and of the coming post-war period. Therefore, most 
of the thirty-four highly detailed chapters (about different commodities, 
prices, etc.) and the many statistical tables and few graphic charts hardly 
embody comparative material for the planning of future food provisions 
for the entire world. 

However, some passages of Mullendore’s report are still of interest today, 
in view of an analogous food problem at present and its two general phases, 
supply and price. Again there are the same conditions affecting the food 
situation in the U. S. as in 1917, namely high cost of living and necessary 
control (chapter one). Then, regarding the organization of the new 
administration, one may refer with profit to those principal rules defined 
in chapter two: no dictatorial but wise administration; coordination and 
regulation of existing legitimate distributive agencies of producers, dis- 
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cributors, and consumers; voluntary conservation of foodstuffs in the com- 
munity; volunteers in all important positions; independent responsibility 
of the food administration directly under the President. 

Whether or not the new Relief and Rehabilitation office considers it 
advantageous to learn also from the experiences of its predecessor, remains 


to be seen. We doubt it. 
Paut UcKER 


The Conditions of Peace 


Shortage of Victory. By Gabriel Javsicas. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1943, 362 pp., index, $3.00. 

This is not one of those shelf-cluttering books, written about what hap- 
pened to the author yesterday at Guadalcanal, Bataan, or Singapore, and 
appearing only by misadventure outside the pages of the newspapers or the 
magazines. It is an original study of war and peace, one to buy and keep. 

The author looks at the history of the last twenty-five years, evaluates 
the causes of war and sets down what he thinks will bring peace. He 
shows why the totalitarian states can best prepare for war. Not requiring 
their peoples’ consent to make war, they are able to strike first and most 
effectively, and treacherously, like Japan on the United States, Germany 
on its surrounding countries and Italy on Ethiopia. 

The author states he is not offering a blueprint for Utopia. It is there 
that he fails when he is faced with a real opportunity to point out the road 
that the world must travel if it wants to find permanent peace after the 
war, and not armed peace; if it is to escape becoming like Sinbad the Sailor, 
with militarism a permanent Old Man of the Sea on its shoulder, being 
carried forever, devouring all the surpluses of humanity. 

Gabriel Javsicas was a student of Franz Oppenheimer and is a follower 

of the social philosophy of Henry George. He sees the land question 
clearly, and emphasizes the need fer land settlement within Germany as a 
pacification measure, stating: 
“Franz Oppenheimer writes that ‘the agricultural population of Germany, including 
farm laborers and their families, amounts to seventeen million; so that, assuming five 
Persons to a family and an equal division of the farmlands, each family would have 
twenty-five acres.’ Twenty-five acres of the poorest land to the family were enough in 
the time of the migration of the barbarians ‘to feed and fatten into giants the immense 
families of those child-producing Germans.’ * * * It can be seen, therefore that there is 
plenty of Lebensraum in Germany or would be if the peasantry were not cut off from 
access to the land. 


“Division of the land among the peasantry would create for the victors at least one 
class inside Germany which would have reason to be grateful for the defeat. It would, 
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of course, have been a thousand times preferable if the Germans could have freed them. 
selves, but since their enslavement to the Junkers is one of the primary causes for their 
pugnacity and brutality in war, the impulse for reform must come from without.” 


Will we police the world after the winning of the war? Will we tear 
down the munitions factories and prevent standing armies in the enemy 
countries? If so, the war will never be over, at least not during the time 
of those now living. Will we regiment trade, control work and growing 
and processing of food and determine where men shall work, the hours, the 
wages? Then we shall have lost the war and have become a totalitarian 
state. Control of manpower in the future during peace-time, in the 
United States and everywhere? If so, the bureaucrats will have conquered 
and the free people of the world will have lost the war, and their liberty 
as well. The author faces this problem squarely when he writes: 


“The United States ammunition industry has been built from scratch in two years, and 
if the vigilance of the world is ever again relaxed war industries will spring up in Germany 
like mushrooms. A much better protection against German rearmament can be obtained 
by safeguarding the right of the individual to choose the goods upon which he would want 
to spend his earnings. That constitutes the only security against the creation of a 
totalitarian war machine. Deprived of the totalitarian state Germans will not spend 
their substance upon armaments, for even in Germany total rearmament can be achieved 
only by government coercion. It is the reemergence of a totalitarian state against which 
the world must remain on its guard.” 


The author attacks the problem of totalitarianism forthrightly when 
he argues: 


“The revolution in industrial preparation for war by the development of assembly- 
line production has rendered the nations whose industries are devoted to peace production 
virtually defenseless if they permit the aggressor to prepare for war in time of peace. Any 
new world organization must therefore have as its principle article binding upon all its 
members, that the emergence of a totalitarian state anywhere in the world is an act of 
aggression against all.” 


As the author says in his foreword, liberation from all forms of tyranny 
is the condition pre-requisite to progress: 


“If there be any panacea for human suffering and the errors and evils of our time, it 
is, to-day, as it has always been, universal liberation from all forms of tyranny. Without 
liberty there can be no peace, no justice, no charity, no wealth, and no well-being. | have 
not, however, attempted to write a Utopia. In writing the history of our ‘ime I have had 
in mind the principle of Macaulay: A knowledge of the past is the best guide for the 
solution of the problems of the present. The story as told in this book suggests only the 
solution for the worst scourge of mankind, the barbarism of total warfare.” 


The author realizes that one of the economic conditions needed to achieve 
liberty is free trade between naticns and states: 
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em- “A neo-mercantilism with high tariff walls, contingents and currency manipulations, 
heir replaced the liberalism of the nineteenth century. In part these measures were defensive 
measures against the totalitarian methods of econcmic warfare. But the best defense would 

: have been close cooperation among the democracies. That it was not forthcoming was due 
ag to the growing spirit of narrow nationalism in the democratic countries themselves. There | 


my is bitter irony in the fact that the economic isolationism of totalitarians, deliberately 
me adopted for the purpose of building the machine with which to destroy all the forces of 
ing cooperation in the world, was answered by the future victims with an isolationism of their 
the own. The totalitarian rulers were well aware of the fact that they would not reap any 


economic benefits for the nations which they rule by waging war against the economic 


“g interdependence of the world, but they were not interested in economics, in wealth and 
he well-being for their slaves, but in power to themselves alone. They were well aware, too, 
ed of the fact that those who exercise power never go hungry.” 
7 The world cannot be held down at the point of bayonets. This cannot 
and must not be attempted in the name of democracy. Even the autoc- ; 
~ & racy of Germany, Italy and Japan is failing at that task and they are ruth- 
+ | less in the attempt; something no democracy can ever be without losing ) 
its soul. 
a Read this book and understand the fundamentals of the causes of war. 
nd Read this book and understand the possible conditions which may come 
ud out of this war and cause future wars. Only in windswept free discussion ' 
3 among the people can the truth be found. Only when the peoples of all 
countries freely determine what is best for themselves and for humanity, 
can peace arise. 
Harry WEINBERGER 
n A Camera Report on El Cerrito: A Typical Spanish American Community 
; in New Mexico. By Irving Rusinow. Misc. Pub. No. 479, Bureau of 
f Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942, 136 pp., photographs, 45 ¢- 
:' This is the first of six similar books to be published by the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics. The books are designed to serve as companion 
books for a series of six technical publications relating to the six communi- 
ties shown, each typical of an area or group in the United States. This 
book shows, in excellent pictures, the village of El Cerrito in New Mexico 
, If the coming reports and books, as announced, dealing with Grafton 
| County, N. H.; Lancaster County, Pa.; Putnam County, Ga.; Haskell 
| County, Kans, and Shelby County, Iowa, shows the life of the communities 
in pictures as interesting as those shown here, they will prove valuable 
indeed. In the fine photographs in this book we see simple people support- 
ing themselves entirely on their farms, on the small bit of land given them, 
the land they could call their own. It was not very good land, as far 
as the agricultural possibilities were concerned. But it supported the 
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chief industry of the community, live stock raising. And its early economy 
was one of abundance. Then the land was taken from them by the rail- 
roads, by “big concerns” that also obtained control of the grazing and 
water rights. The people, conservative and simple by nature, did what 
they could with what was left them. But it could not keep them off relief. 
The writer tells us that San Miguel County soon became one of the most 
heavily subsidized in the State. The people cling to their homes, their 
old ways of living, built up on a foundation of natural resources that no 
longer exist—for them. They wonder, and still live on hating the thought 
of going into the towns and cities of the “Anglos” and making for them- 
selves a new life. “Okies” who will not wander, one might call them. The 
pictures, excellent examples of camera work, show us a community of 
simple people, living in the simplicity to which they are accustomed. It 
looks primitive to us, but we cannot help sympathizing with their love of 
the old ways. And we feel that some, at least of the comforts of a more 
‘modern way of life, might have been theirs, if they had been able to retain 
possession of the lana. 

If the coming books in this series show that lesson as clearly as does this 
one, at least to those who have eyes to see, they will be well worth the 
publishing. 

Grace IsaBEL COLBRON 


Conflict: The American Civil War. By George Fort Milton. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1941, xii+433 pp., $3.50. 


A well written history of our Civil Conflict, by a man who knows his 
history who can trace his heritage back to soldiers from both sections, this 
is a carefully written book, undoubtedly correct in every particular, a 
valuable addition to every historical library. One wishes that the writer, 
who gives the plain man on both sides credit for his part in the war, had 
emphasized a bit more the fact that it was really the land-owners of the 
South who desired Secession. The general reader, at least those interested 
in the history of the United States, is apt to think of them as merely 
“slave-owners of the South” who wished to retain the privilege of en- 
slaving their fellow-men of African descent. The determined Northerners 
who wished to abolish slavery in the United States thought only, apparently, 
of “chattel slavery.” Chattel slavery, actual ownership of one man by 
another, is probably the type of slavery best understood by the majority. 
As a matter of fact, however, the “chattel slaves,” being of money value to 
their masters, had really an easier time of it than some wage slaves of today. 

That even President Lincoln did not think so much on the slave question 
when he went into war is made clear in this book. It was the breaking up 
of the nation, the danger of the Southern States breaking away and starting 
a new Commonwealth, that most concerned the President. It was to 
“preserve the Union” that so many young lives were sacrificed. The fact 
that it was a “war to free the slaves” (i.e., the Negro slaves) was not em- 
phasized until later. The Southern States agreed with the Northerners 
that “a nation could not exist half free and half slave,” so they preferred 
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to set up their own nation of slave-owning States. It is rather an irony 
that the position of the “free Negro” today, is, economically considered, 
much worse than that of the “chattel slave” of a former generation. 

Mr. Milton gives particulars not only of the war itself, but of political 
conditions immediately preceding and following the conflict. As he 
himself says, in a Foreword so good one would like to quote it in full, the 
book is intended as “*.. . an attempt to tie the tangled threads with which a 
society exerts its pull upon destiny.” 

Particularly interesting is the portrait drawn of Abraham Lincoln. The 
author is very fair towards this great figure in American history. But, all 
through the book, he does not hesitate to show that it was the possible 
breaking up of the Union that interested Lincoln, not merely the question 
of slavery. Perhaps Lincoln, the “‘prairie lawyer” was greater even than his 
generation, and those to come, knew. He may have foreseen the wage 
slavery to come, already existing then, to a small extent, in the Northern 
industrial States, a slavery worse by far than chattel slavery, in its scorn 
of the thought of true freedom. 

In his portrayal of the war years, Mr. Milton does not linger on the 
romantic episodes, ““Sheridan’s Ride” and others. But he shows in cruel 
pictures of slaughter just what war means to the plain man who does the 
most of the fighting, bears the brunt of it. He is impartial, fair to both 
sides. He does not hesitate to show how incompetence among the com- 
manders, their jealousy and self-importance, had a great deal to do with 
prolonging the conflict, and with the great losses in human life on both 
sides. We see the various generals set up, then pulled down, by the 
Presidents on both sides. We see how Lincoln’s foresightedness had to 
fight the conventional point of view, the conservatism of his own Cabinet, 
even in the appointment of U. S. Grant, the most important military figure 
to come out of the war. 

In a word, Mr. Milton has given us a factual book, a most valuable 
book, on an important period in the history of the country. G.1.C. 


Plea for an Age Movement. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1942, 24 pp. (cloth), 50c. 

Wittily, Professor Perry, who has taught philosophy at Harvard for 
forty years, sketches “the fall of age from its once high eminence.” 
Noting that “the average age of living Americans is rapidly rising,” he 
concludes: “Either the majority of mankind are going to be kept in idle- 
ness, or liquidated; or we have got to change our ideas as to the value of 
age.” Waldemar Kaempffert’s moral argument, being grounded on the 
economics of the problem, is more convincing. The opening up of op- 
portunities for elderly workers in industry and agriculture in consequence 
of the labor shortage produced by the war effort indicates how far full 
Peace-time employment would go toward solving the problem of the over- 
age worker. So long as war, poverty and maladjustment are the principal 
bequests of the older to the younger generation, the aged will probably 
have to close their days in bitterness and remorse; tranquil and content is 
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he alone who, full of years, can go to his reward with the challenge, “] 
have fought the good fight, I have kept the faith.” 


Papers 
Municipal Progress Since 1909. The American City, New York, Vol. LVIII, No. 1 
(January, 1943), pp. 37-9, 50¢. 

To mark its completion of a third of a century of publishing activity in the interest 
of municipal and civic officials, The American City has reviewed some significant forward 
steps in municipal affairs in which the technical monthly has co-operated during its 
career. In the same year that The American City was established, the National Confer- 
ence on Planning held the first of its annual meetings, the first city manager had com- 
pleted a year in office in Staunton, Va., and New York City’s motorized fire apparatus 
consisted of four hose wagons, one steam engine and a water tower. Out of modesty, the 
review gives little emphasis and bare mention to an important aspect of municipal progress 
in that period: the progressive leadership given to forward-looking groups in the municipal 
' field by The American City itself. There is no mention of the important contributions 
of the editor of The American City, Mr. Harold S. Buttenheim, president of the Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York and former president of the American Society of Planning 
Officials, an outstanding expert on municipal problems and a forceful leader of the pro- 
gressives for the thirty-odd years. Yet the review has a special value in that it illustrates 
how large a measure of social progress can be achieved when science, technology and civic 
patriotism unite their forces. To Mr. Buttenheim, his associates, and the municipal and 
civic leaders with whom they have co-operated: ad multos annos! 


Samuel Butler’s Rise to Fame. By Lee Elbert Holt. PMLA (Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America), New York, Vol. LVII, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), pp. 
867-78, $1.25. 

Butler’s belated recognition for “The Way of All Flesh,” his social satire, and for his 
Lamarckian and vitalistic biological philosophy redounded to the benefit of his utopian 
novels, “Erewhon” and “Erewhon Revisited.” Other sources of his reputation, which 
grew up to 1920, then fell off, are traced. 


This Struggle. By Henry George. San Francisco: Wallace Kibbee & Son, 18 pp., 10¢. 

In the course of her research on the life of Henry George, Anna George de Mille of New 
York came upon a clue to the substance of the text of a lecture delivered by the nine- 
teenth century American economist and social philosopher at Metropolitan Temple in San 
Francisco on Aug. 11, 1881. At her request, J. Rupert Mason of San Francisco, an 
investment banker who for years has been in the forefront of progressive causes in 
California, searched the files of San Francisco newspapers and located a précis of George's 
text in The San Francisco Daily Examiner. Mr. Mason, in collaboration with Wallace 
Kibbee & Son, the printers, who are among the few cultivators of fine printing left in 
this country, has now made this précis available in an attractive pamphlet. For followers 
of George it will have a special interest as an effective piece of propaganda. For others, 
however, it is significant to note that as long as sixty-two years ago the coming 
political influence of the lumpen-proleteriat was apparent and the dangers of monopoliza- 
tion, trustification and cartelization were clear. 
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Intellectual and Social Progress in the Ancient Near East. By E. A. Speiser. “Studies 
in the History of Culture,” Presented to Waldo G. Leland, 1942. Summarized in 
The American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. XLVI, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1942), 
p. 550. 

Available evidence points to Mesopotamia as the oldest center of scientific observation 
permanently recorded, the author holds. This activity includes education and language 
study, jurisprudence, and the mathematical and natural sciences. These elements are 
interrelated and based on a concept of society restricting the powers of the State, and 
recognizing the rights of the individual. Owing to the authoritarian government of 
contemporary Egypt, science, though notable in several fields, lacked the breadth and 
balance shown in Lower Mesopotamia, the land of ancient Sumer, in the middie of the 
fourth millennium B.C. The demonstration is based on evidences going back to the earliest 
known records, c. 3500 B.C. 


From the Dreyfus Affair to France Today. By Hannah Arendt. Jewish Social Studies, 
Vol. 4, No. 3, 1942, pp. 195-240. 

The anti-semitism of Vichy, coming as it did from cosmopolitan, liberal, civilized 
France, astounded the world. But, as Mrs. Arendt shows, it is no new phenomenon but 
one that has economic, sociological and political roots back in the eighties. Her work in 
social history is marred, unfortunately, by an uncritical acceptance of the old canards 
about the Jesuits, whose rdle in nineteenth-century France as an order, considered apart 
from some individual members, would receive a different interpretation had Mrs. Arendt 
looked as searchingly into the records on this account as on others. For she herself 
recognizes that at one time or another Rosicrucians, Templars, Jesuits, Freemasons and 
Jews were the bugaboos of European superstition: ““The treatment of nineteenth-century 
history suffers from lack of such a study” (p. 219n). 


Some Landmarks in the History of the Department of Agriculture. By T. Swann Hard- 
ing. Agricultural History Series No. 2. Washington: United States Department 
of Agriculture, 1942, 94 pp. (paper). 

This monograph is intended to serve as an introduction to further historical study of 
the aims, methods and achievements of the Department. From the official annual reports 
relating to agriculture from 1837 on, the author has traced the development of agricul- 
tural policy in the United States, in terms of the activities of the bureau charged with 
formulating it and carrying it into effect. A reader familiar with the details and back- 
ground of the policies involved will find the record suggestive and hence highly useful, 
despite its apologetic conception. 


Books reviewed in these columns may be obtained 
at the list price from the Robert Schalkenbach 
Foundation, 32 East 29th Street, New York 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS 


War-time burdens on production and transportation at times cause delays in 
the delivery of this journal to you. We have done, and are doing, everything pos- 
sible to make delivery of your copy as promptly as in the past. If, at times, our 
efforts should prove inadequate, we ask your indulgence. 
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An understanding and understandable defense of the 
competitive, voluntary price system commonly called 
“Capitalism.” 
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The Ideal Book for Summer Reading 
THE 


DOCTOR PERSUASION 
By Francis NELSON 


A new novel that is a balm for our turbulent mode of life. 
Mr. Neilson portrays, in an English setting, the simple, 
contented living of the country folk, glorified in the life of 
Doctor Persuasion, who rejects the usual paths of happiness 
for a life close to Nature and according to the Golden 
Rule. 

“The reading of The Garden of Doctor Persuasion was a choice 
experience.”—Dr. Ludwig Hektoen. 

“Having started, I read it right through, because I found it so 
absorbing.”—Professor John Elof Boodin. 


$2.00 
Obtainable from 
Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, ‘nc. 
32 East 29th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


